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Des Crotes dans tontes les Rues, 
Des Catins, des Femmes perdues. 


Maint Poudré qui n'a point d'Argent, 
Maint Faraut qui craint le Sergent, 
Maint Fanfaron qui toujours tremble: 
Voila Paris 1 vous en ſerble ? 
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P R E F A C E. 


ScakRON was the firſt who gave 
a juſt and full deſcription of the 
proud metropolis of the French em- 
pire. It was, like this preface, the 
better for being ſhort. The partiali- 
ty which I have always entertained 
for laconiſm, has induced me to 
bring the full length picture of Paris 
down to a miniature: and as I do 
not ſee that a copy ſhould be exact 
to the original even to a fault, I have 
taken ſome liberties with my author, 
which I am vain enough to think 
will be approved of by thoſe who 
may take the trouble of comparing. 
Thoſe who cannot, or will not do it, 
need only be told, that without de- 
viating from matters of fact, I have 
introduced hete and there a few 
tints which were wanting in the pic- 
ture to give it a perfect finiſn. The 
French painter had huddled up his 
A3 ſuhjects 


rc . 


ſubjects together, or placed them in 
a wrong light—I have endeavoured 
to introduce a better order, and re- 
move that confuſion. In ſhort, like 
a true artiſt, I have improved upon 


my model. 'This is not very modeſt 
you'll ſay I own it; but if you find 


it true, what matters it? and if you 
do not, I know the conſequence, 
and may receive my next ounce of 


ſnuff wrapped up in a diſmembered 


page of my own work. TI ſhall not 
be the firſt—and the countleſs num- 


ber of writers in the ſame predica- 


ment, will be my comfort. 
Therefore, good reader, believe 
me, as you cannot hurt my feelings 


as an author, do not ſuffer your tem- 


per to be ruffled; peruſe the work, 
laugh at Pariſian folly, meanneſs 
and ignorance—and then to the 
Pos r Ac E 25 een ner rn 
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CHARACTER OF THE PARISIANS. 


D Taree is not a ſet of people more 
inconſiſtant and careleſs than the gener - 
ality of the Pariſians. The very ſame e- 
vent which made them almoſt frantic in 
the morning, is turned hy them before 
night into ridicule and laughed at, be- 


5 cauſe a Pariſian muſt be merry, n6 mate 
3 ter for what. ; 


For near a century, they have fallen 


x into akind of apathy and indifference on 
e their political inteteſts. This indolence 
e is the very bane of the mind ; weakens 

the underſtanding, „ "EY gu 


8 vates the ſoul. 
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The Regent, by his pecuniary ſchemes 
ſixty years ago, overturned the fortunes, 
and by this means perverted the morals 
of the inhabitants ; and his reign may be 
looked upon as the period at which the 
Pariſian for ever. renounced his domeſtic 
virtues. 


The citizens are tradeſmen ; but never 
were merchants : great and extenſive ſpe- 
culations being above the narrow compaſs 
of their commercial ideas, or perhaps in- 
compatible with their indolence, and the 
tyranny of their cuſtom-houſe officers. 

As ſoon as a ſtranger ſets his foot in the 
ſtreets of Paris, he may eaſily perceive 
that little account is made of the com- 

mon people; not the leaſt convenience 
for them, not ſo much as a foot way; they 
ſeem to be a body totally diſtinct from the 
other order of citizens. The great and 
wealthy who ride in their carriages, en- 
joy the inhuman right of running over 
and maiming them in the ſtreets: an hun- 
dred of thoſe unfortunate are yearly * 
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ed under the wheels. The indifference 
with which thoſe accidents are heard or 
talked of, ſhews the received opinion to 
be, that all muſt be ſubſervient to the 
luxury of the great.— Louis XV. inform- 
ed of the daily misfortunes occaſioned by 
the careleſſneſs, or perhaps the malice of 
the drivers, eſpecially of the phaetonic 
petits maitres, uſed” to ſay, © If I were 
Lieutenant of the police, not a ſingle horſe- 
chaiſe would be ſeen in Paris.” The 
monarch, we ſuppoſe, looked upon ſo 
trifling an attention to the ſafety of his 
ſubjects as totally beneath his dignity. 


If a peaceable inhabitant of the Alps 
were told that there 1s a city in Europe 
where the inhabitants run their horſes 
full ſpeed againſt their fellow- citizens; 
that the former, by paying a ſmall fine, 
purchaſe the right of doing the ſame the 
next day, he could not believe the report ; 
his mind would ſhudder at the thoughts | 
of ſo barbarous a deed. 
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The common people are weak in their 
limbs, of a ſhort ſtature, and pale coun- 
tenance. Their appearance marks out 
very pointedly the difference between the 


_ republican and the groveling ſubject of a 


monarchy. The latter has fear and de- 


jection in his looks, the former walks with 


head erect, and freedom gives life to his 
every motion: he is the man truly con- 
ſcious of his real dignity. 


Whatever may be ſaid of the modern 


| refinement of manners, I maintain that 


the mettle, even the inſolence of the 
common people, is the ſureſt pledge of 


their candour and probity; whenever they 


ſhake. off that primitive ruſticity they 
grow ſerious, debauched, poor, and fall 
of courſe into general — 


The IRS "PE is here as abject as 1 
neſs can make them, and not leſs ignorant 


than deſpicable. They firmly believe that 
| | the 
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the Engliſh feed upon raw fleſh; that 
they go in large companies to plunge 
head long into the Thames; and that it is 
impoſſible for a foreigner to walk the 
ſtreets of London without being knocked 
on the head. 


Nay, this ignorance is not confined 
to the lower claſs, perſons of the firſt 
rank entertain nearly the ſame opinion. 
The elegant frequenters of the Thuil- 
leries and Luxembourg, are profeſſed 
Anti- anglicans; they talk of nothing but 
making a deſcent in England, taking 
London, burning the city, dining at St. 
James's, and eating their ſupper in Dub- 
lm, 


Notwithſtanding all this fine boaſting, 
we neither dare to write or ſpeak, yet we 
are impaſſioned to a degree of enthuſiaſm 
for the freedom and independance of the 
Americans, whom nature has placed 1200 

B 3 miles 
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miles from us. In the midſt of our na- 
tional exultation about the civil war be- 
tween the Engliſh colonies and the mother 
country, we never caſt a glance on our 
own concerns. The cacoethes of ſpeak- 
ing 1s one amongſt the moſt natural foi- 
bles of the Pariſians; and from the firſt 
to the laſt, they are to a man ſlaves to the 
moſt ſhameful and lamentable prejudices. 


How different are the Pariſians from 
what they were once ! they could boaſt at 
one time of ſpirit and fortitude, now they 
dare hardly ſay that their fouls are their 
OWN. | 


6 iE x „. 


We have retained the name, the mean- 
ing we have forgot. We have loſt that 
openneſs and affability which command- 
ed the attention of foreigners; heavineſs 
and anxiety have diſpelled that lively 


freedom which beſpoke that ſimplicity 
| of 
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of manners and ſincerity, the token of a 
free and generous mind. Society holds 
up her head no more; gravity and cen- 
ſorial behaviour tell every ſtranger that 
moſt of the inhabitants are thinking of 


their enormous debts, and of the beſt 
way to extricate themſelves. 


The exceſſive expenſes which luxury 
requires, have beggared all ranks of peo- 
ple, and they exhauſt all manner of re- 
ſources for the ruinous purpoſe of ſup- 
porting a mere ſhew. One may read in 
each countenance theanxiety and ſchemes 
of every individual. Out of twenty peo- 
ple aſſembled together; eighteen think 
on the means of getting money, and fif- 
teen will go without, 


Gaiety is the offspring of moderation; 
we know it not; we fain would brighten 
up our countenance, but real uneaſineſs 
betrays the inward diftreſs of the mind. 
e If 
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If we know of any enjoyments, they con- 


fiſt in fecret and ſolitary parties, where 


libertiniſm reigns uncontrouled.—Thou- 


ſands are amuſed, not one happy. 


PORSULATION. 


Mr. de Buffon is of opinion, that each 
marriage gives birth to four children ; 
every year four or five thouſand marriages 
are conſummated, and the number of 
chriſtenings is from eighteen to twenty 
thouſand. From the ſame obſervation it 
appears, that in Paris more girls than boys 
are born every year, and that a greater 
number of men than women pay the laſt 
debt to nature in the ſame ſpace of time, 
within the bills of mortality of this capi- 
tal, which is generally called the Heaven 
of Women, the Purgatory of Men, and the 
Hellof Horſes. 2 
On ſome particular days of ſhew or re- 


joicing, above a hundred thouſand per- 
ſons, 
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ſons, two-thirds of them in carriages or 
on horſeback, march out of town, and 
within ſix hours after return in the ſame - 
crowd to their reſpective homes: that 
is, when no accidents interfere ; theſe 
have been but too common, and a ſingle 
walk out of the gates of Paris has brought 
heavy diſtreſs on many families. 


The diſaſter which happened in the 
Place of Louis XV. where one thouſand 
eight hundred people loſt their lives, to 
pay for the ſmoak of a ſolemn firework, 
has at laſt awakened the attention of 
government, and public rejoicings are 
now conducted with ſo much good order 
that little or no miſchief has happened 
fince that dreadful epocha. 


From this inconceivable affluence of 
people, which would aftoniſh the eye of 
every foreigner, it will be no difficult 
matter to imagine, that the King's Exche- 
quer is yearly benefited, from this city 

Bs alone, 
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alone, of a hundred and twenty millions 
of livres, including all duties for imports 
and exports, tenths, poll-tax, and a num- 
berleſs train of impoſts; which, if ar- 
ranged alphabetically, would make a good 
folio dictionary. Vet Paris is but a ſpot 
in the topography of the French domini- 
ons. It is not without cauſe, therefore, 
that the monarch coaxingly calls it our 
good city of Paris; it is indeed an excel- 
lent milch cow, under the hands of deſ- 
potiſm |! 


The court pays particular attention, 
not to the opinions, but to the /mall talk 
of the Pariſians. In England, by the 
deſpiſing, but more deſpicable courtier, the 
inhabitants of the city are called he ſcum 
of the earth; the Pariſians are nicknamed 
the frogs—what ſay the Grenouilles ? is 
the common queſtion from a grandee to 
another. Yet when theſe very Grenouil- 
les, on the appearance of their Nomencla- 

tors, 
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tors, clap their fins together, their revi- 
lers are pleaſed ; notwithſtanding their 
boaſted contempt, the reception they 
meet with in the capital, is the criterion - 
of their popularity. | 


Leſt the Pariſians ſhould always con- 
ſult their own feelings, the police takes 
care to hire a ſet of men to clap and 
huzza on ſuch occaſions, as faſt as they 
would forſwear themſelves for the ſame 
price. Nevertheleſs, the tokens of pub- 
lic ſatisfaction bear an originality that no 
purchaſed applauſe can imitate. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


This, like Pariſian gaiety, is a word, 
and no more; a man is as much a ſtranger 
to his neighbour as if they lived all the 
ſeas aſunder. Two men of genius may 
live twenty-five years in the city without 
knowing each other; nay, the neareſt re- 
lations, when they are at variance, though 

N living 
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living in the ſame ſtreet, may be a thou- 
ſand miles diſtant. 


The following tory will ſerve as a 
proof of that neighbourly diſtance. Mr. 


 D'Eflandes, author of the Hiftoire critique 
de la Philoſophie, had paſſed a ſevere cen- 


ſure on the works of the celebrated Don 
Jacgues Mariin, a benedictine friar ; the 
latter, who like all ſelf-opiniated writers, 
could not bear the keen ſhafts of ſatire, 


was very ſevere with his critic. As Mr. 


D'Eflandes was very eaſy and good na- 
tured, a lady took it into her head to 
bring them together ; D'Eſlandes, under 


the name of. Olivier, dined ſeveral times 


with Don Martin, continually bringing 
his own name in queſtion, when the friar 
would exclaim, You, Sir, are a man full 7 
wit and learning ; you ſpeak and reaſon 
with real profundity, but that D' Eſlandes 
is the meereſt fool, arid the moſt compleat 
puppy Jever heard of. This ſcene, which 
muſt have proved highly entertaining for 

the 
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the company, is every hour repeated in 


Parts. 
CHIMNIES. 


The common fuel in Paris is wood, and 


the conſumption of that article is ſuch, 
that the greateſt apprehenſions are enter- 


tained of a fatal want of ſo eſſential a 
commodity. 


This wood, brought by water and piled 
up in parcels as high as a houſe, is con- 
ſumed in the ſpace of three months ; and 
this is another bleſſed effect of our un- 
bounded luxury ; formerly ſervants were 
content with the common hall to fit in in 
winter, now my lady's maid has her fire 
place, ſo has the tutor, and ſo the favou- 
rite valet, ſteward, &c. &c. 


FEAR WELL GROUNDED. 


When one reflects, ghat in Paris near 
A million of inhabitants are crowded on 
the 
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the ſame ſpot, and that this ſpot is not a 
ſea- port, one may juſtly be alarmed about 
the future. ſubſiſtence of ſo many be- 
ings ; and our fears will ſtill increaſe, if 
we conſider, that what is here called com- 
merce, and which 1s at beſt a continual 
brokerage and local induſtry, is ſtraiten- 
ed, circumſcribed, and crampt on all 
ſides; then, indeed, the exiſtence of that 
proud city appears very precarious, for 
ſeveral cauſes may occaſion a famine, 
excluſive of the political ſcourges which 
may afflict its inhabitants. 


Certain it is that the Pariſians muſt 
depend for their food upon the mealman, 
and the latter is entirely at the mercy of 
him who is the owner of the ſtreams that 
flow from the Seine and the Marne. 


POLITICAL CH ARA CT ER 
OF A TRUE PARIS IAN. 


I have alreadygobſerved, that the Pa- 


riſians in general are totally indifferent as 
to 
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to their political intereſt ; nor is this to 
be wondered at in a place where a man is 
hardly allowed to think for himſelf. A 
coercive ſilence impoſed upon every 
Frenchman from the hour of his birth, 
on whatever regards the affairs of go- 
vernment, grows with him into an habit, 
which the fear of the Baſtile and his na- 
tural indolence daily ſtrengthens, till the 
man is totally loſt in the ſlave. Kingly 
prerogative knows no bounds, becauſe 
no one ever dared to controul the mo- 
narch's deſpotic commands. It 1s true, 
that according to the proverb, the galled 
horſe hath winced. The Pariſians have 
at times attempted to withſtand tyranny ; 
but popular commotions amongſt them 
had more the air of a boyiſh mutiny at 
ſchool ; a rod with the latter, the butt 
end of a firelock with the former, quiets 
all, becauſe neither act with that ſpirit 
and reſolution of men who aſſert their 
natural rights. 

What 
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What would coſt the miniſter his life in 
thoſe happy countries, where ſelf-denial 
and paſſive obedience are unknown, is 
done off in Paris by a witty epigram, a 
ſmart ſong, &c. the authors of which, 
however, take the greateſt care to remain 
concealed, having continually the fear of 
miniſterial runners before their eyes ; as 
a bon mot has often occaſioned the capti- 
vity of its author. Of this there are many 
inſtances, but none more recent in my 
memory than what happened during the 
laſt war, to an officer of the Iriſh brigade. 
He was ſtanding by a bonfire, which the 
credulity of the Pariſians had kindled up 
to celebrate a pretended victory or nega- 
tive defeat, as they thought themſelves 
conquerors when not compleatly beat ; 
the unlucky wit could not help exclaim- 
ing, © Well done, my boys, keep it up, 
and ſhew the world that you are like the 
flint ſtone, giving moſt fire when moſt 
ſtruck upon.” This poor alluſion procur- 
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ed a ſafe retreat to my gentleman, who 
for ſeveral months did not ſee the outſide 
of the royal cage. | 


To conclude the portrait of the Pa- 
riſians, it may be obſerved, in juſtice to 
their moral character, that they are in 
general of an eaſy and affable temper, 
civil among themſelves, but eſpecially to - 
foreigners ; though amongſt their national 
defects, we may number an exceſſive 
love of themſelves; thinking, that as 
there is but one faith and one God, there 
is but one Paris and one France, out of 
which there is no falvation. 


CORRUPTED ATMOSPHERE. 


Whenever the air that we breath does 
not contribute 'to our health, it kills: yet 
the preſervation of that great and only ter- 
reftrial good ſeems to be the leaſt of man's 
care. A number of. narrow confined 
ſtreets, houſes ſo high built as to impede 
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of its peſtilential influenza. 
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the free circulation of the air, ſhambles, 


fiſh-markets, common-ſhores, church- 


yards, all contribute to impregnate the 
atmoſphere with corrupt and unſalubri- 
ous exhalations. | 


| 


The houſes being ſo many ſtories high, 
are ſo obvious a nuiſance, that the inha- 


bitant of the ground floor remains almoſt ' 


in the dark when the ſun has reached its 
meridian height. In vain the inhabitant 
ſtrives, by quitting the town on Sundays 
and holydays, to ſeek a purer clime ; he 
muſt travel a great way from Paris before 
he can find the wiſhed-for ſpot; within 
ſome miles round the capital, he breathes 
the infectious vapours of accumulated 
dung of all ſorts; and the artificer, who 
toils the whole week for a few hours 
pleaſure at the end of it, for what the 
Engliſh call a mouthful of freſh air, finds 
himſelf out of the city, indeed, but not 


Moft 
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| Moſt churches are infected with cada- 


verous exhalations, and juſtify in a man- 
ner the repugnance of ſome individuals to 
frequent thoſe places of worſhip. Yet 


moval of ſuch nuiſances ; yet even au- 
thority itſelf could not effect it. But ſup- 
poſing ſuch a notion to be erroneous, 
and that no dead corpſe is permitted to 
remain within the church-walls, yet thoſe 
corpſes are not removed out of the capi- 
tal; and when we reflect that in the 
church- yard called Des Innocents, bodies 


that ſo pernicious a practice has been car- 
ried on for above ten centuries, our ima- 
gination is hurt at the thought, and we 


the mephetic vapours that muſt of courſe 
infect the ambient air. 


If any one aſks how it is poſſible for 
men, otherwiſe ſenſible, to live in the 
midſt 


every thing concurred to inforce the re- 


are daily buried without ſo much as wait 
ing till former ones are conſumed, and 


ſhudder at the inevitable conſequence of 
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midſt of all manner of diſeaſes ? My an- 
{wer will be, that long habit can make 
any ſituation, if not comfortable, at leaſt 
indifferent to the inhabitants of large 
towns in general, who do not envy the 
happineſs and ſtrong conſtitution which 
the country people derive from an un- 
clouded ſky ; the former take little or no 
notice of the grand luminary, they ſee it 
without emotion, without gratitude, and 
look upon it as no better than the footman 
who carries the link before them. | 
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Nay, it is a faſhionable refinement to 
fhut the ſun entirely out, and live by 
candle-light ; people of wealth and rank 
diſdain any other, and ſeem perfectly 
out of humour with the ſunſhine. It 1s 
beneath their dignity to be warmed by 

the latter, and they leave ſo vulgar an 
enjoyment to the plebetan race ; in ſhort 
they form, if I may venture the expreſ- 
on, an aſſembly of dead bodies, ſhut up 
in ſplendid tombs, ſurrounded with fune- 
ral tapers, | 


FUR 
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FURNISHED APARTMENTS. 


Theſe are the moſt conſpicuous tro- 
phies which the filthy inhabitants of the 
metropolis have erected to the goddeſs of 
ſloth. Claacina would miſtake them for 
her temples. How ſhocking it is for a 
ſtranger to enter thoſe rooms ! A bed fit to 
adorn a pig- ſtye, caſements opened to all 
winds, and a ſtair-caſe in perfect unifor- 
mity with the filthineſs of the apartment. 
What a diſguſting contraſt to the eyes of 
an Engliſh or Dutch traveller, who de- 
light in the moſt ſcrupulous cleanlineſs. ' 


Ready furniſhed lodgings, however, 
have this advantage, that no creditor can 
diſturb the peace of thoſe manſions. A 
man who is not in buſineſs, and has put 
out no negotiable bills, is there perfectly 
ſafe from the rapacious bird of prey, call- 
ed bailif. He may go out and walk 
abroad without fearing any attempt upon 

his 
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his perſon, like Bias, carrying about him 
all his valuables. | 


The renters of thoſe apartments are 
not liable to the poll-tax, but as the land- 
lord pays it, he takes care to bring his 
lodger to bear part of the charges. Eve- 
ry perſon keeping a lodging houſe, en- 
ters the names of the lodgers in a book, 
and the police knows very well what to 
do with it. 


If the occupier of a ready furniſhed 
apartment is free from all manner of vex- 
ation in regard to his creditors, he is on 
account of his very ſituation more open 
to the perſecutions of the ſtate-inquifi- ' 
tors; who, when they mean to have him 
taken up, give out that he is a thief, and 
as he is not known to his next door neigh- 
bour, and apparently poſſeſſed of no pro- 
perty, the word of the police-runner is 
taken, and not a ſyllable more is ſaid 
about the matter. | 


There 
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4 There are laws in being which forbid 
ö the harbouring of any proſtitutes, yet 
W thoſe unfortunate wretches, who infeſt 
the ſtreets leading to the places of public 
entertainment, live in ready furniſhed 
WW lodgings, but in houſes where nobody elſe 
W would chooſe to be ſeen, ſuch as bar- 
W bers and wine retailers, who levy the 
W moſt unconſcionable contributions upon 
thoſe miſerable objects, make them pay 
beſore-hand, and often inform againſt 
them. ) 


HACKNEY-COACHES. 


Next to the naſtineſs of furniſhed 
apartments, nothing can more offend the 
eye of a ſtranger than the ſhabby appear- 
ance of theſe vehicles, eſpecially if he has 1 
ever ſeen the hackney-coaches of London 
and Bruſſels. Yet the appearance of the 
drivers is ſtill more ſhocking than the 
carriages, or the ſkinny hacks that drag 


thoſe frightful machines. Some have but 
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half a coat on, others none at all; they 
are uniform in one point only, that is, ex- 
treme wretchedneſs and inſolence. 

One may obſerve the following gra- 
dation in the conduct of thoſe brutes in 
human ſhape—Before breakfaſt they are 
pretty tractable, they grow reſtif towards 
noon, but in the evening they are not to 
be borne. The commiſlaries or juſtices 
of peace are the only umpires between 
the driver and the drivee ; and right or 
wrong their award is-in favour of the for- 
mer, who generally are taken from the 
honourable body of police grey-hounds, 
and are of courſe allied to the formidable 
phalanx of juſtices of peace. However, 
if you would roll on at a reaſonable pace, 
be fure you take a hackney-coachman 
half ſeas over. 


Nothing more common than to ſee the 
braces giving way, or the wheels flying 
off in a tangent ; you come off with a bro- 


ken 


re 
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ken ſhin or a bloody noſe; but then, for 
your comfort, you have nothing to pay 
for the fare. 


Some years ago a report prevailed that 
ſome alterations were to take place in the 
regulation of hackney-coaches; the Pa- 
riſian phaetons took the alarm, and drove 
to Choiſy, where the king was' at that 
time. The leaſt appearance of a commo- 
W tion ſtrikes terror to the heart of a deſ- 
pot. The appearance of 1800 empty 
Wcoaches frightened the monarch; but his 
Wapprehenſions were ſoon removed by the 
WW vigilance of his guard and courtiers; four 
Wrepreſentatives of the phaetonic body 
Vvere clapt into priſon, and the ſpeaker _ 
ent to Bicetre or Bridewell, to deliver his 

Wharangue before the motley inhabitants of 

that dreary manſion. 
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| The fas of the inhabitants would 
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government, to. provide carriages hung 
on better ſprings, and in general more 
cleanly ; but the ſcarcity and dearth of 
hay and ſtraw, excluſive of the heavy im- 
poſts of twenty ſols per day for the privi- 
lege of rattling over the pavement of Pa- 
ris, when for the value of an Engliſh 
ſhilling, you may go from one end of the 
town to the other, prevent the introduc- 
ing of ſo deſirable a reformation. 


PONT NEUF, oz NEW BRIDGE. 


This is the greateſt thoroughfare in 
Paris; if you are in queſt of any one, 
native or foreigner, there is a moral cer- 
titude of your meeting with him, at far- 
theſt, in the ſpace of two hours. The 
police-runn ers are convinced of this 
truth; here they watch their prey, and 
if, after a few days look- out they do not 
find it, they conclude, with a certainty 
nearly equal to evidence, that the bird is 


flown. 185 1 
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The moſt remarkable monument of 
popular gratitude, may be ſeen on this 
bridge the ſtatue of Henry IV. And 
if the French cannot boaſt of having in 
reality a good prince, they may comfort 
themſelves in contemplating the effigy of 
a monarch, whoſe like they will never ſee 
again. | 


TH 


At the foot of the bridge, a large pha- 
lanx of crimps, commonly called dealers 
in human fleſh, have eſtabliſned their 
quarters, recruiting for their Colonels, 
who ſell them wholeſale to the King. 
They formerly had recourſe to the moſt 
violent means, now they are only permit- 
ted to ule a little artifice, ſuch as employ- 
W ing ſoldiers trulls for their decoy-ducks, 
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his plying with liquors thoſe youngſters who 
nd BF are fond of the juice of the grape. 

not ED FN | 
ay Sometimes, eſpecially at Martinmas 


Wand on Shrove Tueſday, which are ſacred 
ina peculiar manner to gluttony and drun- 
C 2 kenneſs, 
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kenneſs, they parade about the avenues 
leading to the bridge with long ſtrings of 
partridges, hares, &c. others jingling 
ſacks full of half crowns to the ears of 
the gaping multitude ; the poor dupes are 
enfnared, they think of going to ſet 
down to a fumptuous dinner, whilſt in 
reality they are haſtening to the ſlaugh- 


ter-houſe. Such are the heroes picked 
out to be the ſupport and pillars of the 


ſtate ; and thoſe future great men, that 
world of conquerors in embrio, are pur- 
chaſed at the trifling price of ten half 
crowns a head. 49 


1 
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Were not levity natural to a Pariſian, 
good ſenſe would make it neceſſary, for he 
is every way beſet with ſpies. If two ci- 
tizens are whiſpering to each other, a 
third comes in and endeavours to catch 
the word ; the ſpies of the police are a 
kind of regiment, ſerving under the ban- 
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ner of curioſity, with this difference, that 
each of them wears a diſtinct uniform, 
and alters it as occaſion requires: nothing 
ſo quick and wonderful as thoſe ſud- 


e den transformations. 

t 

n The very man who-in the morning 
1- WE paraded the ſtreets with a ſword by his 


d ſide, is ſeen towards night in a clerical 
le accoutrement.— At another time, counſel- 


lor-like, he ſhews himſelf in a black coat 
and long curling hair; to aſſume an hour 


after the more impoſing appearance of 
a Bobadil, with a toledo, formidably beat- 
ing time to his conſequential ſtrut. View 
him the next day, a golden headed cane 
in his hand, perſonating a financier, and 
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in, apparently attentive to calculate the pro- 
he duce of his intereſt in the new loan. In 
ci- ſhort, a ſpy in Paris takes up and lays 
„aß down the moſt whimſical and impoſing 
tch 


appearances, juſt as it ſuits his conve- 
niency, or the kind of people he has to 
do with. In one and the ſame day, 
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knight of St. Louis and journeyman bar- 
ber, abbot and ſhoe-black by turns; he 
leaves a ball pare to viſit the moſt infa- 


mous brothels. He is, in a word, all eyes, 


ears and legs; for he daily ſaunters about 
and viſits three times a day the ſixteen 
wards of Paris. At coffee-houſes, retir- 
ed to a ſolitary corner, you would take 
him for one of thoſe heavy beings who 
eat till they fall aſſeep, and wake only to 
eat again: he'll ſham to be in a profound 
nap ; nay, ſnore if occaſion requires; yet 
he has ſeen, he has heard all that has been 
ſaid or done. When this ſtratagem fails, 
and he has not been able to gather fuf- 
ficient matter for an information, he turns 


{ſpeaker ; is the firſt to talk bold, in order 


to inſpire his hearers with confidence ; 
then your very ſilence is for him a ſuffi- 
cient weapon againſt you. Whether you 
anſwer or be mute, he knows or at leaſt 
interprets your thoughts on any particular 


operation of government, and then look | 
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to yourſelf; in an hour's time your fate 1s 


decreed, 


Such are the means by which the mi- 
niſter is led into the ſecrets of every fa- 
mily ; nay, of each individual. This 
knowledge has more influence on the con- 
duct of the miniſters, than the beſt and 

moſt forcible arguments that reaſon or 


politics could urge. 


. 
. 
- 


Thus far government is not to blame ; 
and if they take the opinions of the ſub- 
je, to purſue or new model the plans 


| and operations of the cabinet, the ſpies 


may be looked upon as very uſeful, 
though, even in this ſuppoſition, the moſt 
contemptible ſet of beings. But if we 
conſider, that from their information, of- 
ten falſe, and moſtly laid upon mere pre- 
ſumption, the liberty, nay, the very life 


of the citizen is at ſtake, we cannot but 


tremble at the very thought of being ſur- 
rounded with ſo many blood-hounds, who 


C 4 often 
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often are the firſt to bark at their em- 
ployers, the better to draw us into a ſnare 
and tear us afterwards piece-meal for a 
trifling hire. 


The conſequence is then fatal to ſocie- 
ty: each looks upon his neighbour with 
a ſuſpicious eye. The maſter dares not 
ſpeak before his ſervant; the huſband, 
curſed with a wanton. wife, muſt dread 
leaſt, the better to enjoy her lewd courſe 
of life, ſhe is meditating on his ruin ; 
nay, the father has every thing to fear 
from a froward ſon or daughter: in ſhort, 
one would think that the frantic author 


of an Engliſh book, entitled, An Eſſay on 


ihe Depravity of Human Nature, fiudied 
his ſubje in Paris, where, in fact, hoſ- 


pitality is often rewarded by the captivity 
of the unſuſpecting hoſt. | 


Do not think, indignant reader, that I 
go too far in aſſerting, that a wife is a- 
mongſt the inmates the moſt dangerous 

enemy 
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enemy to her huſband. I juſt recollect 
to the purpoſe, the following anecdote, 
which happened a few years before the 
cloſe of the late reign. Though the plot 
was laid in blood,” it ended in a very 
ludicrous manner, and for ſome time en- 
groſſed the whole talk, or rather whiſper, 


of the Pariſians, for none here 1 18 allowed 
to ans aloud.. 
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An eminent goldſmith was poſſeſſed of 
one of the prettieſt women in the capital, 
or, perhaps, in all France. As the tradeſ-- 
man's misfortune would have it, the love-- 
ly partner of his bed had all the vices and 
not a ſpark of the virtues of her- ſex.. 

Amongſt a countleſs number of paramours, 
a certain Abbe, nearly related to one of 

the miniſters of ſtate, held the firſt rank. 

As ſhe was leſs reſerved with this clerical 

Adonis, the huſband had the impertinence- 
to remonſtrate, and at laſt was mad 

enough to chide and upbraid. This was 

| too much for female frailty to bear; 

Cx" ſhe- 
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ſhe complained to her lover of her ſpouſe's 
ungentleman-likebehaviour.—The plot was 


laid to remove the nuiſance; and puniſh 


the unfaſhionable wretch for his ſaucy, 
antidiluvian notions. It was at a time 
when lettres de cuchet were the bank notes 
with which the great men paid their 


debts; the ſon obtained them ag unſt his 


father, and vice verſa, without further 
trouble than ſoliciting the favour of 
Comte St. Florentin's miſtreſs, who ſet her 
price according to the degree of injuſtice 
on which the complaint was grounded. 


Our Abbe, related to the great man 
himſelf, applied to him for one of thoſe 
kinds of habeas corpus, by which a parent 
may be removed from his houſe and fa- 
mily to ſuch place as the miniſter or the 
purchaſer of the letter thinks fit. Pro- 
vided with the proper weapons, he puts 
them into the hands of one of thoſe exe- 
cutors of miniſterial commands, called 
Exempi. Contrary to the Abbe's expecta- 


tions, 
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tions, and indeed to all probability, the 
perſon he employed to adjuſt matters be- 
tween the huſband and wife, was a diſ- 
grace to his corps : he could feel for his 


. friend, and had honeſty enough to 1n- 


form the goldſmith under-hand, defiring 
him to be out of the way on ſuch a par- 
ticular day. About eleven o'clock the 
next night, he watched the door, and 
ſeeing the Abbe enter, juſt gave him 
time enough to undreſs and go to bed ; 
when, knocking hard at the ſtreet door, 


4 he ordered it to be opened in the king's 


name. He told his errand to the ſervant, 
and bid him ſhew him up to his maſter's. 


; | bedchamber. In vain did the former 


give him the moſt poſitive aſſurances 
of the maſter being from home, the Exempt 


was peremptory, and would take no denial. 


He ſoon reached the apartment, where 
the Abbẽ was complimenting the wife, in 


W the moſt affectionate manner, on her 


happy deliverance, when the door flew 
open, 
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open, and a voice was heard, aſking the 
lady where was her huſband? Upon re- 
ceiving the fame anſwer as he had before 
from the ſervant, the Exempt told her, 
that it was very natural and praifeworthy 
in a wife to fcreen her hufband on ſuch 
an emergency; but, Madam, added | he, 
the king's command muſt be obeyed ; you 
have a man in your bed, and ſurely you 
would not ſuffer any one but your huſ- 
band to lie with you ; I have too good an 
opinion of you to think otherwiſe. —But 
come, Sir, get up and-dreſs yourſelf, or 
elſe I muſt take you in fatu quo. 


There was no poſſibility of reſiſting 
a command which the Exempt could 
have enforced by the aſſiſtance of three or 
four ſtout Alguaſils, who waited in the 
anti- chamber. The Abbe got up, was 
hurried into a coach, gagged, and car- 
_ ried to the place of confinement which he 
had deſigned for the goldſmith. As this 
place 
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place was ſeveral hundred miles diſtant 
Ws from Paris, it was ſome time before the 
W affair tranſpired ; the miniſter was then 
no more, his relation was fet at large, 
but the family did not think it prudent to 
make any noiſe about an adventure which 
3 could reflect no credit on their kinſman or 
nis profeſſion. 


The encouragement given to ſpies and 
WW informers may be ranked amongſt the 
cauſes of that levity, for which the French 
are ſo generally ſtigmatized. Their con- 
WF verſation is ever on trifling objects, and 
WE the whole of their political creed is con- 
W tained in the Gazette de France, beyond 
9 | which they dare not go; ſo that SOvern- 
ment may be faid to preſcribe, at leaſt 
virtually, to the inhabitants of the goni city 
of Paris what is to be the topic of their 
public and even private converſation. 
W This is remarkable even in the moſt com- 

mon occurrences; if the death of a citizen 


is by command to be kept a fecret, a whiſ- 
Per 


% 


Verſailles can alone give laws to Europe, 


incurable folly. | 
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per goes round, © He is dead, but not a 
word about it till further orders.” The 
people in ſhort, ſeem to be loſt to every 
notion of political and civil government ; 
and it any thing could raiſe a ſmile on the 
pitying philoſopher's countenance, it 
would be, to hear an half-ſtarved ragged 
Pariſian inſiſt, with all the aſſumed ab- 
ſurdity of ſelf-importance, that Paris and 


nay, and to all the world. The inveterate 


ſcab of prejudice cannot be eradicated 
from theſe blocks, hardened by the moſt 


POLICE RUNNERS. 
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This may be termed the ſecond part of 
Pariſian grievances; yet, like even the 
moſt poiſonous reptile, this pack of blood- 
hounds, are of ſome ſervice to the com- 
munity ; they form-a maſs of corruption, 
which the Police diſtills, as it were, with 


equal art and judgment ; and by mixing it 
with 


* 
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with a few ſalutary ingredients, ſoften its 
baneful nature, aud turn it to public ad- 
vantage : the dregs that remain at the bot- 
tom of the till, are the ſpies, of whom 
I have juſt ſpoken ; for theſe alſo belong 
to the police, the diſtilled matter itſelf 
conſiſts of the thief-catchers, &c. 
ö 

Theſe, like other ſpies, have people to 
watch over them; each is foremoſt to im- 
peach the other, and a baſe lucre is the 
bone of contention amongſt thoſe wretches, 
who are of all evils the moſt neceſſary. 


Such are the admirable regulations of 
the Paris Police, that a man, if ſuſpect- 
ed, is ſo cloſely watched, that the moſt 
minute tranſaction in which he may be 
concerned, is treaſured up till it is proper 
to arreſt him. 


The Police does not confine its care to 
the capital only, droves of its runners are 
ſent 


—— . 
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ſent to the principal towns and cities in 
this kingdom, where, by mixing with 
thoſe whoſe character is ſuſpicious, in- 
finuate themſelves into their confidence, 
and by pretending to join in their miſ- 
chievous ſchemes, get ſufficient informa- 
tion to prevent their being carried into 
execution. The mere narrative of the 
following fact, which happened when Mr. 
de Sartine was at the head of this depart- 
ment, will give the reader an idea of the 
watchfulneſs of the Police. 
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A gentleman travelling from Bordeaux 
to Paris with only one ſervant in his com- 
pany, was ſtopt at the turnpike by the 
Cuſtom-Houſe Officer, who having en- 
quired his name, told him he muſt go 
directly to Mr. de Sartine; the traveller 


was both aſtoniſned and frightened at this 
peremptory command, which, however, 
it would have been imprudent to diſobey: 
he went, his fears ſoon ſubſided at the 
civil reception he met with, but his ſur- 

15 | prize. 
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prize was greatly increaſed when the ma- 


| giſtrate, whom to his knowledge he had 
| never ſeen before, calling him by his 


name, gave him an account of every tranſ- 
action that had taken place previous to the 
gentleman's departure from Bordeaux, 
and even minutely deſcribed the full con- 
tents of his portmanteau ; now, Sir, con- 


tinued the Lieutenant de Police, that I am 


well informed, I have a trifle more to diſ- 
cloſe to you; you are going to ſuch an 
hotel, and a ſcheme is laid by your fer- 
vant to murder you by ten o'clock—Then, 
my lord, I muſt ſhift my quarters to de- 
teat his wicked intention—by no means, 
Sir, you muſt not even take notice of 
what I have faid; retire to bed at your 
uſual hour, and leave the reſt to me. The 
gentleman went to the hotel, and followed 
the advice of the magiſtrate : about an 


hour after he was laid down, when, no 
doubt, he was but little inclined to com- 


poſe himſelf to reſt, the ſervant, armed 
with 
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with a claſp knife, entered the room on 
tip-toes, drew near the bed, and was a- 
bout fulfilling his murderous intention, 
when four men, ruſhing from behind the 
hangings, ſeized the wretch, who confeſſ- 
ed all, and ſoon after paid, to the injured 
laws of humanity, the forfeit of his life. 


There are different ſorts and claſſes of 
ſpies; we have the court ſpies, the bed 
ſpies, the ſtreet ſpies; ſome watch over 
the filles de joye, others keep a ſharp look- 
out for wits; thoſe are all known by the 
general appellation of Mouchards, from 
the name of the firſt man employed in 
that capacity by the Court of France. 


Although this execrable trade is carried 


on under the cloak by ſome people of þ 


faſhion, who have no other reſource, the 
profeſſion is nevertheleſs held fo infa- 
mous, that no limb of the police, if known 
for ſuch, is admitted into any company ; 
: and, 
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9 and, indeed, why ſhould we look abroad 


for people to come and worm out our ſe- 
crets, when our very ſervants are under 


government pay for that purpoſe. 


= The miniſter fees his private ſpies ; 
WS theſe have nothing to do with the Police, 


but the moſt dangerous of all, as they are 


«on et 


>” 


; 4 not ſo eaſily diſcovered as the common- 
We alty of their brethern. It is to be inſtruct- 
ed and to improve by what is faid of 


them, that the miniſter have recourſe to 
this method of procuring information? By 
no means, ſtateſmen are every where the 
ſame; they want to know thoſe whom 


W they call enemies, becauſe they dare 


judge for themſelves, to ſilence by de- 


WE ſtroying them; the only difference is, that 


in a mixed government they only wiſh for 
or attempt, whilſt in defpotic govern- 
ments they effet it with equal eaſe and 
impunity, 


e 


LIEU. 
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LIEUTENANT DE POLICE. 


This is one of the moſt uſeful magiſ- 
trates of all France, though not accounted 
one of the miniſters; he has, perhaps, 
more influence in the royal cloſet than 
the firſt of them all. He knows ſo many 
things, that it is in his power to do a 
great deal of good or to occaſion much 
miſchief. The reins he holds in his 
hands are compoſed of numberleſs 
threads, which he can at pleaſure en- 
tangle and turn into a gordian knot. He 
puniſhes or ſpares, gives light or dark- 
neſs ; in ſhort his authority is not leſs ex- 
tenſive than delicate in its execution. 
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His functions are not limited to the bare 
maintenance of good order. As he always 
receives the firſt information he can, and 
often does ſave from an ignominious 
death, or other exemplary puniſhments, . 
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a number of young gentlemen, who, car- 
ried away by the torrent of their unbri- 


died paſſion, are guilty of robberies or 


even greater crimes. In this the magiſ- 
trate acts from motives of humanity, as he 
ſpares to unfortunate and innocent pa- 
rents the infamy which the guilt and 


Ws puniſhment of their hapleſs children 
= would bring upon the family, even to the 


third and fourth generation ; for in this, 


ass in many other reſpects, the French 


in general are ſlaves to the moſt cruel 
and unjuſtifiable prejudices. 


But why does not the paternal care of 
the Lieutenant de Police extend itſelf to all 
ranks of citizens? Is the ſon of a tradeſ- 
man, for inſtance, unworthy of the ſame 
attention? Has his father or family no ho- 
nour to preſerve? They may have both, 
but what 1s that to the Police? the queſtion 
is, Is the malefactor born a gentleman ? 
does he belong topeople of rank and faſhi- 
on? No- then away with him to the gal- 

lows! 
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lows! The Lieutenant de Police in ſuch 
caſes, like the public officer of ancient 
Rome, ſeems to ſay, de minimis non curat 
Pretor, the Prætor meddles not with ſuch 
trifles; thus making good the ſaying of 
the wiſe man of Greece, Laws are like 
cobwebs, the heavy drone breaks through 
with great eaſe, the ſmaller fly alone 
remains entangled.” 


It is for the common proſtitute that this 
ſecond king of Paris has a heart of ſteel, 
unleſs they can come down handſomely. 
Three or four hundred of thoſe wretches 


are taken up monthly, on the ſimple man- 
date of a Commiſſary (a kind of Juſtice 


of Peace or Warder, who acts under the 
Lieutenant de Police) ſome are ſent toBice- 
tre for cure, others to hoſpitals, where 
they are put to hard labour. This is ano- 
ther trifle of which the Prætor himſelf 
takes no cognizance ; he leaves it to his 
— Secretary, and on his mittimus the poor 
| victims 
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victims of debauchery are drove away by 


. carts full to their place of deſtination. No 


plea or argument can ſtay judgment, un- 


leſs it is backed with a handſome preſent. 


The Lieutenant de Police, or his Clerk, 
give regular audiences to all, manner of 


people, and have a conſtant levee of 


their ſpies and Mouchards, upon whoſe 


WE information the magiſtrate regulates the 


plan of his operations for that day. 


If, notwithſtanding the good order 
eſtabliſhed and maintained by the Police, 


4 there ſhould happen any alarming ac- 


cident, either by nightly murders or 
otherwiſe, it is carefully concealed. 
Suicides, whoſe bodies were formerly 
drawn upon a wicker fledge, an ignomi- 
ny which falls as heavy on the relati- 
ons of the deceaſe1 as hanging or break- 
ing of him on the wheel would have 
done, are now. interred ſecretly by the 
order of the Police; nor is this done 

in 
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in compliment to the ſurvivors, but 
merely becauſe were the liſt of ſuicides 
as public here as it is in London, we 
ſhould have no reaſon to call this frenzy 
la maladie Angloiſe. 


The lame wiſe and provident precau- 
tions are taken to conceal the death of 
thoſe who have been cruſhed under the 
wheels of carts, coaches, and other car- 
riages ; or killed by the accidental fall 
of tyles, chimney-ſtacks, &. Were 
theſe unfortunate events faithfully re- 
corded, every inhabitant would be ſtruck 
with horror, and fly from ſo dangerous 
air abode. Let a ſtranger repair to the 
Hotel- Dieu, the Morne, or public bone- 
houſe ; there he will ſee the deplorable 
remains of victims which daily fall a 
ſacrifice to thoſe numberleſs caſualties. 


HAWKERS. 


After. having given a curſory account 
of the ſpies and their monarch the Lieu- 
tenant 
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tenant de Police, 1 ſhall ſay a few words 
of a ſet of men on whom thoſe birds of 
prey are wont to faſten their keeneſt 
talons. The buſineſs of thoſe people is 
to be the itinerant beaſts of bnrthen of 
literature, as the bookſellers are its cater- 
pillers; illiterate, and hardly able to 
read, the hawkers may be ſaid to deal in 
a ware as perfectly foreign to them as 
the buſineſs of mixing up colours would 
be to the blind. They only know the 
price of each book from a ſixpenny flice 
up to any amount. The Police-run- 
ners haunt them every where, and ſuch 
is the latter's apprehenſions of falling 
under the cenſure of the deſpotic ma- 
giſtrate, and altogether their ignorance, 
that ſome ſell even prayer- books under 
the cloak with as much care and circum- 
ſpection as if it were an immoral or 0 
W litical File, Hin 


Thoſe poor harmleſs hawkers, who 
give a circulation to the clandeſtine 
| D works 
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nation, without being able to read a ſin- 


a hawker ſent to the Baſtile or faſten- 


tance to be noticed by the public. 


member, that fincere praiſe muſt be 
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works of the writers of every denomi- 


gle line: who, without ſo much as ſuſ- 
pecting it, are the aſſerters of public 
freedom, and with no other view than 
to procure to themſelves a ſcanty ſub- 
fiſtence, are the firſt to feel the reſent- 
ment of the offended great. It would 
be, perhaps, if not dangerous at leaſt im- 
politic, to attack the author himſelf ; but 


ed in the public market by an iron car- 
canet, is a matter of too little impor- 


Will miniſters never be wife enough 
to deſpiſe ſuch dark aſſaſſins? make 
themſelves invulnerable by a prudent 
and open adminiſtration! Let ' them re- 


dumb, adulation alone be heard, if can- 
did criticiſm cannot raiſe its voice. Let 
their reſentment fall on the world of 
ſycophants that ſurround them, but ne- 
ver ſtand in fear of thoſe pamphlets, 

which, 
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which, however libellous they may be 
ſuppoſed, contain. now and then a few 
wholeſome truths; beſides, the world 
will judge between the ſtateſman and 
his detractors. An unjuſt and ill-found- 
ed ſatire hardly outlives the fortnight, 


and then falls into deſerved and general 
contempt. | | 


So heavy are the ſhackles ad” reſtric- 
tions laid upon the preſs, that nothing 
comes out from thence but political lies 
and ſatires; we ſhould print nothing i in 
this capital but poſting, marriage, and 
interment bills; even almanacks are be- 
come too important, as literary inquiſiti- 
on has thought proper to meddle with 
thoſe trifling publications; but of this we 


ſhall treat more at large under the fol- 
lowing head : 


= RESTRAINT ON THE PRESS. 


Whoever oppoſes the freedom of the 
preſs, is a profeſſed foe to improvement, 
D 2 and 
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and of courſe to mankind ; the very ob- 
ſtacles which are laid in the writer's way, 
are an inducement to break through all 
reſtrictions. It is in man's nature, ob- 
ſerves Juvenal, To wiſh for thoſe 
things which are prohibited, merely be- 
cauſe they are ſo. Were we permitted 
to enjoy even a moderate freedom, 'au- 
thors would ſeldom fall into licentiouſ- 
neſs: it may be ſet down as an axiom, 
that the civil liberty of any nation -may 
be eſtimated by the liberty of the preſs; 
if ſo, we daily take new ſtrides to- 
wards flavery, fince the miniſters are 
every day forging new fetters for the 
preſs. 


What is the conſequence of this un- 
natural reſtraint? All books publiſhed 
here on the hiſtory, political intereſt, or 
even manners of foreign nations, are the 
moſt incompleat and deſpicable produc- 
tions that ever diſgraced a country. 

If 
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If deſpotiſm could, as it were, mur- 
der our thoughts in their impenetrable 
fanctuary, it would effect it: but as it 
is out of its Power to pluck out the 
tongue of the true philoſopher, or de- 
prive him of the uſe of his inſtructive 
hand, other means are employed; a ſtate 
inquiſition is ſet on foot, the boundaries 
of literature and all its avenues are block- 
ed up by a world of ſatellites, who en- 
deavour to interrupt all correſpondence 
between truth and mankind. Fruitleſs 
endeavours ! ſo prepoſterous an attempt 
againſt our natural and civil rights ſerves 
only to expoſe to public hatred the 
wretches who dare thus far to encroach 
on man's firſt privilege, that of thinking: 
for himſelf. Reaſon: daily gets ground, 
its powerful light ſhines to every eye, . 
and all the witchcraft of . tyranny cannot 
plunge it into utter darkneſs. In vain- 
will deſpotiſm dread or perſecute men 
of genius; all its efforts cannot put out 
| „ the- 
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the light of truth, and the ſentence it 
awards againſt the injuſtice of men in 
power, ſhall be confirmed by indignant 


poſterity. 


Ye brave inhabitants of Great Britain ! 
ye are ſtrangers to our ſhameful ſlavery ; 
never, oh never give up the freedom of 
the preſs, it is the pledge of your li- 
berty. It may be truly ſaid that ye are 
the only repreſentatives of mankind. Ve 
alone have hitherto - ſupported its dig- 
nity, and human reaſon, expelled from 
the continent, has found a ſafer aſylum 


in your fortunate iſland, whence it ſpreads 


its rays all over the world. We are ſo 


very inſignificant when compared to you, 


that you could hardly comprehend the 


exceſs of our humiliation. 


If we next weigh the reſtraint laid on 
the preſs in the ſcale of commercial in- 


tereſt, we ſhall find it greatly preponde- 


rate againſt the trade of this metropolis. 
7 The 
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The Graphomania is not without its ridi- 
cules and diſadvantages, but it is the 
chief ſupport of different tradeſmen. 
The. Montagne Ste. Genevieve is peopled 
by hawkers, book-binders, &c. who muſt 
be ſtarved, ff not permitted to carry on 
the only buſineſs to which they were 
brought up. Meanwhile, as the deſire of 
publiſhing his thoughts is common to all 
men, the money which would be laid 
out amongſt our on countrymen, is 
paid to the printers of Holland, Flan- 
ders, and Germany. | 


THE BASTILLE. 


As this is the end of all who dare be 
MEN, it is no digreſſion to place it here 
immediately after the freedom of wri- 
ters, ſince that ſtate priſon is the grave 
where it is ſent to linger and expire. 
Saint Foix, in his Eſſay on Paris, juſtly 
obſerves, that though not a ſtrong hold, 
16537 D 4 | the 
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the Baſtille is the moſt formidable caſtle 
in Europe. It is impoſſible to ſay to a 
certainty what has been done in the 
Baſtille ; what number of perſons have 
been or are now buried alive within its 
walls. Yet how is it poſſible, without 
that knowledge, to give a faithful hiſ- 
tory of the three laſt reigns. The moſt 
intereſting occurrences will for ever be 
concealed from us; for nothing tranſ- 
pires from that pit of darkneſs, no more 
than from the abode of the dead. Why 
have *not the walls a voice to inform the 
world of the fate that has attended the 
unfortunate victims of tyranny for the 
laſt and preſent century ? The dreadful 
account would ſoon ſilence the flattering 
language of our daſtardly hiſtorians. 


We have, it is true, an hiſtory of the 
Baſtille in five volumes, containing a few 
private anecdotes, but nothing of thoſe 
tranſactions which moſt deſerve the at- 

tention 
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tention of a reader who wiſhes to be in- 
formed; not a word, in ſhort, that can 

lead to the diſcovery of thoſe ſtate ſe- 
crets; which are hid in a profound night. 
If we are to credit the author, all we can 
learn is, that under the miniſtry of 
D' Argenſon, captivity was the leaſt miſ- 
fortune of the priſoners, and the treat- 
ment they met with exceeded all that in- 
humanity could invent. ro. render death : 
itſelf a defireable object. 


Our govertiment, milder at preſent - 
than it has ever been fince the reign of 
that God-like Prince Henry IV. has much 
abated of its former rigor in this as ih 
other inſtances; yet as long as the Baſ- - 
tille ſubſiſts, both natives and foreign- . 
ers muſt dread to incur the diſpleaſure 
of the man in power. If the ſubject * 
would admit of cavil, I could not help 
ſmiling at the different uſe made of the 


Baſtile by different Princes. The 


Ds. French-2 
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French Antoninus, the good Henry the 
IVth. locked up in this place his trea- 
ſure; the .modern Sardanapalus, Louis 

XV. determined to cut off the tree of 
uſeful knowledge, root and branch; or- 
dered the repoſitory of univerſal ſcience, 
the Encyclopedia, to be clapped in the 
Baſtille—riſum teneatis l 


When a prifoner dies within the walls 
of this priſon, he is buried at St. Paul's. 
In the middle of the night a number of 
turnkeys, inſtead of clergymen, accom- 
pany the corpſe, and the ſtaff officers of 
the garriſon aſſiſt as witneſſes to this 
clandeſtine; interment. Thus the ill- 
ſated ſubject finds in the grave alone a 
ſafe ſhelter from miniſterial perſecution. 


be lows anecdote will ſerve to 
give my readers an idea of what the 
Baſtille. is and may be, when the locks 
and bolts of this priſon open and ſhut 
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at the nod of diſcretionary power. At 
the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, his 
new miniſters, actuated by humanity, 
ſignalized the beginning of their pro- 
miſing adminiſtration by an. act of juſ- 
tice and mercy, ordering the regiſters 
of the Baſtille to be laid before them, 
when a great number of priſoners were: 
ſet at large. 


Among them was a venerable old man,, 
who for 47 years had remained ſhut up 
between four walls. Hardened by ad- 
verſity, which ſteels the heart when it 
does not break it, he had ſupported his 
long and tedious captivity with unexam- 
pled conſtancy. and fortitude;” and he: 
thought no more of liberty. The day is 
come—The door of his tomb turns upon 
its ruſty hinges, it opens not a-jar, as 
uſual, but as wide as for liberty, when 
an unknown voice acquaints him that he 
may now go out. He thinks himſelf 
| | im 
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in a dream; he heſitates, and at laſt ven- 
tures out with trembling ſteps; wonders 
at every thing, thinks to have travelled 
a great way before he reaches the out- 
ward gate. Here he flops awhile, his 
feeble eyes, long deprived of the ſun's 
chearing beams, can hardly ſupport its 
firſt light. 


A coach waits for him in the ſtreets; 
he gets into it, deſires to be carried to 
ſuch a ſtreet; but unable to ſupport the 
motion of the coach, he is ſet down, 
and by the aſſiſtance of two men reaches 
the part of the town where he dwelt for- 
merly; but the ſpot is altered, his houſe 
is no more; his wandering eye ſeems 
to interrogate every paſſenger, and aſk 
him with the heart-renting accents of 
deſpondency, where ſhall I find my wife? 
-where are tay children ? All in vain, the 
vldeſt man hardly remembers to have 
heard his name ; at laſt a poor old de- 
„ ; crepit 
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crepit porter is brought to. him ; this 
man had ſerved in the family, but knew 
him not. To the gentleman's queries, 
however, he anſwered with all the in- 
difference that accompanies the recollec- 
tion of events long pafſed ; that his lady 
was dead above 30 years ago in the ut- 
moſt miſery, and that his children were 


gone into foreign countries and had not 
been heard of for many years. 


Struck with grief and aſtoniſhment, 
the old gentleman, with eyes rivetted to 
the ground, remains for ſome time mo- 
tionleſs ; a few tears would have eaſed 
his deep-wounded heart : but he could 
not weep. At laſt, recovering from his 
trance, he haftens to the miniſter, to 
whoſe humanity he was indebted for 4 
liberty now grown a burthen. Sir, ſays 
he to him, ſend me back to my dun- 
geon; who is it that can ſurvive to his 
friends, his relations, nay, to a whole 

gene 
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generation ? Who can hear of the death 
of all he held dear and precious and not 
wiſh to die? All theſe loſſes, which hap- 
pen to other men by gradation, and, as 
it were, by detail, have fallen at once 
upon me. Ah, Sir, it is not death that 
is dreadful, but to be the laſt ſurvivor. 


The miniſter ſympathiſed with this 
truly unfortunate man; care was taken 
of him, and the old porter given him for 
his ſervant, as he could fpeak with him 
of his wife and children, the only comfort 
now left for this aged ſon of ſorrow, who 
lived ſome time retired, though in the 


midſt of the noiſe and confuſion of the 


capital. Nothing, however, could recon- 
ctle him to a world quite new for him, 
and to which he reſolved to remain a per- 
fect ſtranger, till friendly death came at 
laſt to his relief and cloſed his eyes in 


HOUSE 
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HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Reſides the Baſtille and the caſtle of 
Vincennes, which are properly the privi- 
leged places of confinement for ſtate pri- 
ſoners,.. there are others which may be 
called the corps de reſerve of tyranny. The 
miniſter, by his private /ettre de cachet, or 
upon particular emergencies, ſends a 
man to Bicetre or Charenten ; the latter, 
indeed, is for lunatics, but a miniſter, 
who deprives a citizen of his liberty be- 
cauſe he wills it ſo, may make him paſs for 
what he pleaſes ; beſides, if the perſon 
taken up is not at that time, he will in 
a few months be entirely out of his ſenſes, 


ſo that at worſt it-is only a kind of miniſ- 
terial anticipation. 


Upon any complaint laid by the parents 
and other relations, a young man is ſerit 
to St. Lazare, and ſometimes will re- 
main there till the death of the com 
plain- 
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plainants, and heaven knows how fer- 
vently it is prayed for by the captive. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that there 
are circumſtances which render thoſe con- 
finements neceſſary; yet it were to be 
wiſhed, that the impriſoning of the ſub- 
ject ſnould not depend ſolely on the caprice 
of a magiſtrate ; there ſhould be a court 
of juſtice eſtabliſhed to examine into thoſe - 
matters, and determine how far ſo impor- : 
tant an act of authority! is in itſelf juſtifi- 
able. 


Nevertheleſs, as no good or evil is per- 
fectly without alloy, even thoſe grievan- 
ces, however heavy they may appear, are 
productive of ſome advantage to ſociety. 
There are an infinite number of leſſer 
crimes againſt good order, of which the 
tedious manner of proceeding in our 
counts of juſtice cannot take oognizance, 
no more than foreſee and puniſh them, or 

even 


. 
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even check their career. A bold and ſub- 
tle criminal would eſcape through the bye 
paths that croſs every way the wilderneſs 
of our civil law. Thoſe of the police 
zre more preciſe and to the purpoſe. 


LOCK-UP HOUSES. 


Theſe are of very late invention, and 
erected for the purpoſe of keeping the 
ſtreets clear from beggars, and that the 
eye may be no longer hurt by the ſhock- 
ing contraſt of extreme wretchedneſs 
crawling by the fide of luxury. Thoſe 
mendicants are thrown into dark and filthy 
manſions ; habitual idleneſs, bad nou- 
riſhment, their forlorn ſituation, the great 
number of their fellow ſufferers, heaped 
up together in a narrow confined ſpace ; 
all theſe cauſes, each of which is a kind 


of death, ſoon brings a real one upon 
them. 


Whatever be the pretence of theſe eſta- 


bliſhments, of which inhumanity alone 
could 
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could trace and execute the plan; they 
militate againſt nature, the civil laws, a 
wiſe politic, and religion itſelf. This re- 
flection has, no doubt, been powerfully 
felt by a lady, who, whilſt her huſband 
was at the head of the finances, never ſo- 
licited his favour but for diſtreſſed inno- 
. cence and the induſtrious poor, an ho- 
nout to her ſex, the boaſt of her country, 
and the delight of all her acquaintance ; 
or, to ſum up the whole, and evenexceed 
all praiſe in two words, Madame NEcKER 
has made it for ſome years her buſineſs to 
remedy the moral evil hitherto complain- 
ed of, by building houſes for che recep- 
tion of the neceſſitous, where induſtry 
ſhall be properly encouraged, and indi- 
gence relieved in a manner equally com- 
tortable and ſtrictly conſonant with ln. 
manity's ſacred rules. 
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The provident law ſeizes equally upon 


the innocent and guilty, when ſuch a ſtep 
is 
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is neceſſary to bring villainy to light and 
condign puniſhment : but as impriſon- 
ment is of itſelf a grievous afflictive pain, 
it ought to be ſoftened in the beſt manner 
poſſible. To ſecure a man, is it neceſſary 
to endanger his health, caſt him into a 
horrid dungeon, to linger away a life of 
horror, ſurrounded on all ſides by a gang 
of villains whole very ſight is a torment ? 


If upon ſuſpicion, and only for the 
greater ſafety of ſociety at large, it is re- 
quiſite to ſeize upon and ſecure a citizen, 
let him not be expoſed to the mercy of 
an avaricious goaler ; let him not, when 
torn from his family and friends, be con- 
founded with thoſe who are doomed toan 
ignominious death; for after all, a man 
thus impriſoned may prove innocent. 


The hardſhips of ſuch a ſituation are 
moſt keenly telt here, where the goals are 
confined and unwholeſome, where the 
priſoners breathe the moſt infectious air; 


if 
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if he would be by himſelf he muſt pay 
ſixty livres per month for a private hole, 
not above ten feet ſquare; every kind of 
neceflaries fetch there a double price, and 
one would imagine, that a heavy tax is 
laid upon the priſon, in order to encreaſe 
the wretchedneſs of its devoted inhabi- 
tants. | 


The police within theſe horrid habita- 
tions is kept by the turnkeys, aſſiſted by 
large maſtiffs, ſo congenial with the for- | 
mer, that it is not eaſy to decide, which 
of them all is the compleateſt brute. 
Theſe pupils, worthy of ſuch maſters, 
are obedient to their every nod; and as 


they are well taught, at the firſt ſignal of 
their chiefs they throttle a priſoner, and 


force him back to his dungeon. 


A little narrow but very thick door o- 
pens two hundred times an hour, to let 
in whatever is needful for the priſoners, 


there being no other entrance. 
The 
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The cachots, otherwiſe black or con- 
demned holes, preſent to the affrighted 
eye an epitome of all the human miſeries, 
heaped up together. The moſt abandon- 
ed debauchery reigns there uncontrouleg, 
and the idle villain is daily practiſing new 
crimes. The few wretches who linger 
within theſe ſubterraneous abodes, are 
called Pailleux, from the ſtraw which is 
their only bed—But let me here drop the 
pencil, humanity ſhudders even at this 
feeble ſketch of real miſery and wretch- 
edneſs. 


Vet before we quit this woeful place 
let us take notice of one horror more. At 
the very entrance, the firſt object that 
wounds the eye is a coffin, common to all 
to carry off the dead corpſes, one by one, 
except the deceaſed are of ſo ſlim a ſize 
as to be crammed together two and two. 
It is made up of very thick and ſolid 
boards, ſo far indeed that the common 
bier of the Chatelet has been in uſe for 
above 
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above four-ſcore years; and yet this very 
ſight which appals humanity, 1s the moſt 
comfortable proſpect of the unfortunate 
victims for which it is deſtined, and they 
jocoſely call it amongſt themſelves, the 
Pyecruſt. | 


O ye whom we miſcall ſavages ! inha- 
bitants of the moſt northern parts of 
America, ye are ſaid to feed on the fleſh 
of your conquered foes, but you are hu- 


mane and gentle, and your deeds are 


commendable, when compared to the 
frightful pictures my indignant but faith- 
ful pencil could draw, to the eternal 


ſhame of our boaſted humanity and re- 


finement; if we have any it is in being 
more barbarous than yourſelves. 


Yet hold—ſome comfort is in proſpect, 
mercy and mildneſs ſit on the throne, the 
paternal care of our new monarch is a- 
wakened, and an edict is preparing to 

| relieve 
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relieve that unhappy part of his ſubjects, 
who may have provoked the laws to juſ- 
tice, but not to barbarity. 


SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


After a priſoner has ſeen death under 
ſo many forms, when his ſoul is in a man- 
ner withered, his ſpirit exhauſted, and his 
life is grown a burthen, the ſentence that 
ends his ſufferings ſhould, it ſeems, be 
moſt welcome to him—it would be ſo, 
were not our laws more calculated to tor- 
ture the body than ſimply to puniſh the 
criminal. A man who pays the forfeit of 
his life to the injured laws of his country, 
has, in the eyes of reaſon, more than ſuf- 
ficiently atoned for his crime, but here in- 
duſtrious cruelty has deviced the moſt 
barbarous means of avenging the wrongs 
done to ſociety, and the breaking the 
bones of a wretch on a croſs, twiſting his 
mangled body round the circumference 
of a wheel, are inventions worthy of the 
fertile brains ofa Phalaris, and ſhew to the 

— fulleſt 
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fulleſt demonſtration, that ſuch inhuman 
laws were more levelled againſt the man, 
than the crime for which he is doomed to 


ſuffer. 


Did the murderer, ſkulking in the 
woods, ever think of inflicting ſuch 
horrid torments on the victims of his thirſt 
after a paltry ore; he gives the fatal blow, 
but dreads to face the object of his crime; 
he kills at once, and flies from the bloo- 
dy ſpot, a prey to his remorſe : whilſt juſ- 
tice, more cruel by far, tells, with unclou- 
ded brow, for the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, the horrid groans of the wretch who 
dies, as it were, by inches, amidſt the 
moſt agonizing tortures. 


_EXECUTIONER. 


The Executioner in Paris enjoys a re- 
venue of no leſs than 18,000 livres; his 
figure is perfectly well known to the po- 
pulace, he is for them the greateſt tra- 

gedian. 
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gedian. Whenever heexhibits, they croud 
round his temporary ftage, our very Wo- 
men, even thoſe, whoſe rank and edueation 
ſhould infpire with the mildeſt ſenti- 
ments, are not the laſt to ſhare in thoſe 
horrid ſpectacles. I have ſeen ſome of 
thoſe delicate creatures, whoſe fibres are- 
ſo tender, ſo eafily ſhaken, who faint atthe 
ſight of a ſpider, look unconcerned on the 
execution of Damiens, and be the laſt to 
avert their eyes, from the moſt dreadful 
puniſhment that ever was deviced to a- 
venge an offended monarch, _ 


The Bourreay, though the laſt, and by 
his employment ſtigmatized with igno- 
miny, has no badge to diſtinguiſh him 
from the reſt of the citizens; and in this 
particular, I think, the Police very defi- 
cient, eſpecially when he executes the 
dreadful commands of the law. It is not 
only ridiculous; it is ſhocking in the ex- 
treme, to ſee him aſcend the ladder: his 

E head 
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head dreſſed and proſuſely powdered, 
a laced coat, filk ſtockings, and a pair ot 
as elegant pumps as ever ſet off the moſt 
refined petit-maitre. Should he not be clad 
in garments more ſuitable to the miniſter 
of death? What is the conſequence of ſo 
groſs an abſurdity ? A populace, not over- 


burthened with the feelings of ſimpathy, 


are all taken up with admiration for the 
handſome cloaths and perſon of Charles 
Break-bones (nickname given to the execu- 
tioner). Their attention is engroſſed by 
the genteel behaviour and appearance of 
this deputy of the monarch of ter rors: 
they have hardly a thought to beſtow upon 
the malefactor, not one on his ſufferings, 
and of courſe the intention of the law is 
fruſtrated; the dreadful example meant 
to frighten vice from its criminal 
courſe has no effect on the minds of tlie 
ſpectator, much more attentive to the 
point-ruffles, and the rich cloaths of the 
man, whoſe appearance ſhould concur in 

adding 
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adding to the ſolemnity, than to the aw- 
ful memento ſet up by a dire neceflity; 
to inforce the practice of virtue by ſhew- 
ing, that he who ves in crimes muſt die 
in infamy. | ; 03 22s 
The executioner, from the ſtigma in- 
herent to his profeſſion, and of courſe 
to himſelf, cannot look out for alliances 
among the other ranks. of citizens.” 'The 
very populace, though as well verſed in 
the hiſtory of the hangman and malefac- 
tor. as people of a more refined educati- 
on are with the ſovereigns of Europe and 
their miniſters, would think it a diſgrace 
to inter-marry with his family to the lat- 
eſt generation. It is not many years ſince 
the Bourreau of Paris publicly advertiſed, 
that he was ready to beſtow the hand of | 
his daughter, with the Portion of one 
hundred thouſand crowns, . in favour of 
any native Frenchman who would accept. 
of it, and agree to ſucceed, him in buſi- 
E 2 +... - ma; 
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neſs ; the latter clauſe would have ſtag- 


gered avarice itſelf; and Charley was oblig- 


ed to follow the former practice of his 
predeceſſors in office, and marry his heir- 
els to a provincial executioner. Theſe 
gentlemen, in humble imitation of our bi- 
ſhops, take their ſurnames from the ci- 
ties where they. are ſettled, and among 
themſelves it is Monfieur of Paris, Moafienr 
of Rouen, Sc. Er. 


I carmot diſmiſs this article without 


obſerving the impropriety of wacky, * 0 
felons executed in the very center of the 


capital; the renters of the Place de Greve, 
who have lent their money to goyernment, 
are witneſs three or four times a month of 
the ſad ſpeQacle, and their ears grated with 
the diſmal groans of the tortured malefac- 
tor. But as I have had occaſion to re- 
mark, the code of our criminal laws is 
ſo entangled, that a new one ought to be 
ſettled, to give to this part of our legiſla- 


ture that appearance which diftinguiſhes 
the 
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the operation of juſtice from the atrocious 
deeds of a blood-thirſty tyrant. | 


I ſhall conclude this chapter by the fol- 
lowing narrative, the fact is now recent 
in every man's memory, and may ſerve 
as a leſſon to all judges, not to be too haſty 
in admitting circumftantial evidence as an 
irrefragable proof of guilt. 


About ſeventeen years ago a country 
girl left her peaceable home to come tothe 
capital, and as her misfortune would have 
it was hired by a man who was taunted 
with all thoſe vices that diſgrace humani- 
ty. She was handſome, and foon kind led 
in her maſter's boſom. a paſſion which no- 
thing but enjoy ment could allay. But he 
ſolicited in vain, virtue fenced her on e- 
very ſide. She had not been long enough: 
in Paris to have entirely thaken off the 
romantic notions of innocence, which ſhe 
had imbibed in a parent's humble cottage 
-—Diſfappointed love deſpaits and pines 
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away—but the luſtful man knows no 
bounds, and as the only ſentiment that 
actuates him is brutality, if he is fruſtrat- 
ed in his criminal attempts, rage and ha- 
tred take the place of his wanton deſires 
—it was here the caſe—foiled in his ex- 
pectation, he bent all his thoughts on 
revenge, and deviſed the moſt diabolical 
one that hell-born villainy alone could 
have imagined. 


Having found means to open, by a falſe 
key, a box belonging to the ill-fated girl, 
he ſecretly lodged therein a great quan- 
tity of his property, ſuch as plate, &c. 
marked with his name — then privately 
ſent for a Commiſſaire, complained of his 
being robbed, requeſted he would in- 
ſtantly ſearch the houſe. The girl with 
all the candour of conſcious innocence 
was the firſt to offer her box—it was ran- 
ſacked, and the ſuppoſed ſtolen goods 
were found artfully concealed under the 
en, Was apprehended : her very 
| ſur- 
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ſurpriſe conſtrued into a ſilent proof of her 
guilt, and ſhe, after a ſhort trial, ſentenc- . 
ed to be hanged. 


Provideaoe. however, ſeemed to in- 
terfere: the hangman, a novice in his 
profeſſion, performed the operation in a 
bungling manner ; ſhe was hanged, but 
not ſtrangled. The ſurgeon, who had 
bought the body, tock it home; but ſoon, 
to his great ſurpriſe, found that ſhe had 
ſome life remaining ; he gave her all the 
aſſiſtance his art could afford, and in a few 
minutes recovered her entirely. 


The poor girl was not re-hanged, as 
falſely aſſerted in the Journal de Paris, but 
by the advice of a Prieſt, whom the careful 
ſurgeon had ſent for, ſhe retired to the 
country, under the protection of a lady 


well known for her bunny and benevo- 
lence. 


Mean while the affair tranſpired, and 
che monſter, by a timely flight, eſcaped 
E 4 his 
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his deſerved fate. It is ſaid that he is 
now in England, where E in the capacity 


of a French teacher, he earns a tolerable 


livelihood. Oh, why does not the, Al- 
mighty in his wiſdom imprint en the 
cheek of ſuch villains, in characters of 
blood, this uſeful caution: BEHOLD A 
MURDERER ! Yet the wretch of whom we 
ſpeak here, is even worſe than the affaſſin, 
ſince the wounds he gives are not only 
mortal to the body,. but to'that which is 
more precious than life, I mean, honour 
and a good name. 


But enough indeed too much of theſe 
horrid deſcriptions; let us drop the veil, 
and humanity dry up her tears, whilſt I 
endeavour to amuſe my readers with ſome 
Pariſian peculiarities. 


RETAILERS OF NEWS. 


A groupe of news-mongers, in deep 
debate on the political intereſts of Europe, 
| | ſtand- 
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ſtanding in the fhady walks of the Lux- 
embourg, preſent to the eye a moſt cu- 
rious picture. They diſpoſe of kingdoms, 
regulate the finances of ſovereigns, and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, march whole 
armies from north to ſouth. 


Each of them is tenacious of his opi- 
nion, and ſwears, right or wrong, to the 
truth of his affertion. But lo! the laſt 
comer contradicts every thing that has 
been ſaid. The fame, who triumph- 
ed in the morning, finds himſelf to- 
tally routed at ſeven in the evening; 


thoſe wiſe politicians, the laſt night's in- 
formant gains a compleat victory. All 
the bloody operations of war become an 
object of amuſement for the old, idle, 
talkative fools, and engroſs the whole of 
their converſation. 
What ought to aſtoniſh a ſenſible mind, 
is the profdund and ſhameful ignorance - 
E 5 of - 


but the next day, at the Sanhedrim of 
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of all thoſe news-mongers on the charac- 
ter, ſtrength, and political ſituation of the 
Engliſh nation. 


It is true, that, under the ſlated roof 
of the rich and great, no better notions 
are entertained in general. The French 
treat the Engliſh, when they are not pre- 
ſent, in a tone of ſuperiority, haughti- 
neſs, and contempt, which muſt make 
a ſenſible hearer lament the folly of the 
cowardly detractors. The Pariſians ſtand 
the ſtrongeſt example of a people obedi- 
ent to national prejudices. They believe 
in the Gazette de France, with as im- 
plicit a faith as any article of their re- 
ligious creed, though it ſerves only to 
propagate the moſt impudent falſhoods, 
and calmly palm them upon the indignant 
world, yet the Pariſians ſwear by no o- 
ther; it is their only political goſpel, 
They will ſeriouſly maintain, that-it is in 
the power of their grand monarch to ſub- 
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due England at his mighty pfeaſure; and 
aſſert, that if a deſcent is not made in 
London, it is becauſe the miniſters are 
not willing to do it, from cauſes better 
known to themſelves; nay, they go ſo 
far as to ſuppoſe, that they might prevent 


that nation from navigating on the river 
Thames. All theſe impertinencies are 


daily uttered by perſons from whom one 
has leaſt reaſon to expect them. Hear 
them talking on other ſubjects, you will 
find them ſenſible and eyen profound ; 
but when England is mentioned, one 
would readily conclude, that they have 
neither judgment, knowledge, nor read- . 
ing. They have not the leaſt idea of 
its conftitution, | and they ſpeak of it as a 
critic, who does not underſtand Engliſh, 

comments upon Shakeſpeare. Theſe, fool- 
iſh aſſertions deſerve only the contemp- 
tuous ſmile of men who are better in- 
formed. The great misfortune is, that 


theſe abſurd opinions are not confined to 
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the lower claſs of people. Perſonsof rank, 
nay, men of letters themſelves are not, in 
that reſpect, unlike the news-mongers. 


The following trait will give my readers 
ſome idea of that national prejudice, 
which our good Pariſians entertain againſt 
the Engliſh in general. 


A citizen of the Rue Cordelieres, was 
aſſiduouſly attentive to the ravings of an 
Abbe, a ſworn enemy of the Engliſh. This 
Abbe charmed and delighted the old gen- 
tleman by his vehement declamations. 
He was for ever repeating, © we muſt 
raiſe thirty thouſand men, embark hirty 
thouſand men, land thirty thouſand men, this 
operation will perhaps coſt thirty thouſand 
men, but we ſhall poſſeſs ourſelves of 
London, and what is the loſs of thirty 
thouſand men to complete ſo glorious an 
expedition?” | | 

This was his daily, and you will own, 
good reader, very ſenſible argument; in 
| fact, 
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fact, he had no other to urge—Some 
months after, his gaping admirer fell ſick, 
and on his death-bed remembered his dear 
Abbe, whom he could no longer expect 
to hear : but the Abbe had predicted the 
approaching and infallible deſtruction of 
England, by means of thirty thouſand men. 
To grve him therefore a teftimony of his 
ſincere gratitude (for this good man hat- 
ed the Engliſh without knowing where- 
fore), he left him a legacy, couched in 
the following words: © I will and be- 
queath to the Abbe thirty thouſand men, 
twelve hundred livres a- year. I do not 
know him by any other name; but he 
is a good patriot, Who has aſſerted at the 
Luxembourg, that the Engliſh, that odi- 
ous nation, who dethrone their ſove- 
reigns, will ſoon be deſtroyed.” 


On the depoſition of many witneſſes, 
who atteſted that fuch was the ſurname 


of the Abbe, who frequented the Lux- 
embourg 
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embourg from time immemorial, and that 
he had always ſhewn himſelf a faithful 
antagoniſt of thoſe fierce republicans, the 
legacy was paid him. 5 


Were it poſſible to print all that is ſaid 


in Paris, in the courſe of only one day, 
it muſt be confeſſed that it would be a 


very ſtrange compilation. What a heap 
of contradictions! he idea alone pro- 
vokes riſibility. 


AB & ES. 


As in the foregoing article we have 
mentioned the word Abbe, and as I have 
the preſumptionto ſuppoſe, that my work 
may be tranſlated, I think it neceſſary to 
give ſome account of that heterogeneous 
being. 


Paris 1s full of them. True clerical 
drones, they ſerve neither the church nor 
the ſtate, and live in the moſt exceſſive 

idleneſs. 
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idleneſs. Robinſon Cruſoe obſerves, that 
a robuſt body, which would have made 
an excellent porter, was often ſpoiled by 
concealing his manly limbs under a black 
cown. But Robinſon Cruſoe was a ſa- 
vage; had he the happirreſs of being born 


at Paris, he would have changed his note. 


In moſt houſes you will find an Abbe, 
who is ſtiled the Friend, though in reality 
he is no more than a dignified valet, who 
commands over the livery ſervants; is 
alſo the humble ſervant of Madame; aſ- 
ſiſts at her toilet; and without doors, di- 
rects the affairs of Monfeur ; and often 
acts the honourable part of pander to his 
patron. That perſonage is tamely ſub- 
ſervient to the will and caprice of his pro- 
tectors during a number of years, with 


the only view of having his name entered 
on the lift of church-livings. 


They at length ſucceed, * receive, 
after years, the dear bought reward of 
their 
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their ſervility : mean while they enjoy a 
good table, with other trifling advantages. 
to be met with in the abode of opulence. 


The lady's maid informs them of eve- 
ry thing that paſſes ; they know all the 
ſecrets of the- maſter, the miſtreſs, and-. 
the ſervants. 


Next come. the preceptors ; theſe are. 
alfo abb&s. In great families they are. 
ſcarctly to be diſtinguiſhed from the me- 
nial-fervants. During the courſe of young 
maſter's education, however, they have 
a ſmall portion of attention paid them; . 
as ſoon as-it is finiſhed, they are preſent-- 
ed with a trifling penſion, or a living is 
procured for them; they are then diſ- 
miſſed, without farther reward or ceremo- - 
ny. The little eſteem that they enjoy, 
is a reaſon why they are ſo indifferent for 
the improvement of their pupils; but 
how is it to be ſuppoſed, that fifty pounds 
HI ſterling 
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ſterling a- year is a ſufficient recompence 
for the education of a young man, the 
moſt difficult and uncertain of all taſks. 
Beſides, nemo dat quod non habet; it muſt 
be a man of ſuperior abilities, who can 
really open the mind to receive inſtructi- 
on, and who can correct an ungrateful 
and perverſe nature, 


Here are alſo, under the denominatiort 
of abb&s, many nondeſcripts, without 
either band or other inſignia of the clert- 
cal profeſſion, drefſed in a Pruſſian coat 
with gold buttons, their hat under their 
arm, ftrut about with heads moſt imper- 
tinently dreſſed, and give themſelves the 
moſt effeminate airs. Pillars of the thea- 
tres and of coffee-houſes ; bad compilers 
of worthleſs pamphlets, or daers of ſaty- 
rical extracts; it may be aſked how they 
can belong to the church? for thoſe alone 
who ferve the altar have 2 right to be call- 
ed eccleſiaſtics. They nevertheleſs uſurp 
the name, becauſe they now and then 


wear 
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wear the clerical habit when it can ſuit 
their purpoſe. 9 


To the great ſcandal of religion this is 
ſuffered; but why, I know not. Yet, 
true it is, that without the leaſt pretence 
to that diſtinction, whoever likes it may 
wear the caſſock. It is more in faſhion 
than ever, as it is the cheapeſt wear, gives 
the bearer an air of diſtinction, and does 
not, as formerly, exclude him from viſit- 
ing certain places which were once ſhut 
againſt the clergy. It was not permitted to 
the real or pretended Abbes, twenty-five 
years ago, to viſit a Lais; the proſtitute 
who laid an information againſt them be- 
ſore the Commiſſary, had fifty livres, 
which. were paid by the Biſhop. This 
odious inquiſition, which united the 
double vice of perfidy and ſhame," no 
longer exiſts. _ | g | 

COFFEE-HOUSES.. 

There are in this capital between ſix 
and ſeven hundred coffee-houſes, the 

com- 
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common refuge of idleneſs and poverty, 
where the latter is warmed without any 
expenſe for fuel, and the former enter- 
tained by hearing every thing that is ſaid, 
and g1zing at the crowds who make their 
entrance and exit by turns, that is, in 
other words, ſeeing an hundred new faces 
in an hour. In other countries, where 
liberty is more than an empty name, a 
coffee-houſe is the rendezvous of poli- 
ticians, who freely canvaſs the conduct 
of the miniſter, or debate on matters of 
ſtate. Not ſo here!—I have already 
given a very good reaſon, why the Pa- 
riſians are ſparing of their political re- 
flections. If they ſpeak at all on ſtate 
matters, it is to extol the power of their 
ſovereign, and the wiſdom of his coun- 
ſellors. A half ſtarved author, or a pow- 
dered Bias, with all his wardrobe and 
moveables on his back, dining there on 
a diſh of coffee and a halfpenny roll, 
talks big of the immenſe reſources of his 

country, 
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country, and the great plenty of every 
neceſſary of life, whilſt his only fupper 
is the ſteam ariſing from the rich man's 
houſe, as he returns to his empty 


garret. 

The moſt important points which en- 
grofs the converſation, are of a far diſ- 
ferent nature. Authors are arraigned 
before the areopagus that ſits there in 
judgment. Here the ſpeakers may talk 
about and about it without having any 
thing to apprehend from the ſpies, pro- 
vided they do not take part againft thoſe 
writers whoſe works have been ſtigma- 
tiſed by the literary inquiſitors. The 
productions that they are at liberty to 
canvaſs, approve, or condemn, conſiſt 
of dramatic pieces, weekly or monthly 
magazines. On theſe criticiſm may, and 
does feed, even to ſurfeit. Thoſe who 
have juſt entered the liſts of literature, 
ſtand in dread of this awful tribunal, 

where 
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where a dozen of grim-looking critics 
deal out reputation by wholeſale. Woe 
to the young poet, to the new actor or 
actreſs, they are often all of them ſen- 
tenced without trials, cat-calls, deftined 
to grate their affrighted ears, are manu- 
factured here over a diſh of chocolate. 


Our brave ancefiors uſed to reſort to 
taverns and public-houſes for the plea- . 
ſure of meeting together in a ſocial man- 
ner; they kept up this good humour, 
their temper was not ſoured yet, nor 
their ſpirit broken, as ours are ever ſince 
the encroaching hand of deſpotiſm has 
clapped a padlock on our lips; nothing is 
ſeen but clouded and vacant counte- 
nances, or if they expreſs any thing, it 
is that uneaſineſs and anxiety which 
ſprings from the dread every man ſtands 
in of his neighbour. 


Though 


— 
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Though I aſcribe this very fatal alte- 
ration moſtly to our political ſhackles, I 
am of opinion, that the change of liquor 
may be ſet down for the natural cauſe of 
that almoſt univerſal dejection. Our 
forefathers drank that mirth-inſpiring li- 
quor which Burgundy and Champaign 
ſupplied them with. This gave life to 
their meetings—Ours are more ſober no 
doubt, but is that ſobriety the compani- 
on of health—by no means—to the ge- 
nerous wine we have ſubſtituted a black 
beverage, bad in itfelf, but worſe by the 
manner it is made in all the coffee-houſes 
of this faſhionable metropolis. But the 
good Pariſians are very careleſs about 
the matter; they ſwallow what is put 
before them, and quaff down this baneful 
waſh, which in its turn is droven down by 
a more deadly poiſon, miſtakenly called 


cordials. 


ORD I- 
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O RDINAR IE S. 


Thoſe of the Pariſians who are ſingle, 
and can afford to pay for a better dinner 
than a coffee-houſe waſh, reſort to the 
Table & Holes, or Ordinaries. If the for- 
mer may be called the abode of dulneſs, 
the latter are certainly the temple of glut- 
tony. It is the misfortune of a ſtranger 
to be obliged to put up with the fare com- 
monly ſerved up in theſe places. I ſay 
his misfortune, becauſe he is often- ex- 
poſed to pay for a dinner, and in reality 
to have none. wor ra 


This is a myſtery which I ſhall diſcloſe 
for the benefit of thoſe foreigners who 


may chance to caſt their eye on this arti- 
cle. | 


4 
Yet the behaviour of my polile country- 
men in this circumſtance, militates ſo 
ſtrongly againſt the received opinion of 
our 
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our courtlineſs and civility, that I bluſh 
to be compelled to acknowledge, that at 
ordinaries they ſhew more appetite than 
good breeding—The greater the reaſon I 
have to undeceive thoſe who intend to 
viſit this capital—There is always at the 
Tables d' Hates a ſet of regular cuſtomers, 
whoſe complaiſant ſtomach digeſts as faſt 
as their devouring jaws can ſupply its un- 
conſcionable cravings. Theſe modern 
Milos who, it they cannot like the Croto- 
nian of old, kill an ox with no other wea- 
pon than their fiſt, would prove a match 
for him in point of eating it up, divide 
amongſt themſelves the whole ſpoil of the 
table, and leave to their viſitors what they 
cannot conſume.—Woe then to the mo- 
deft ſtranger—woe to thoſe who are ſlow / 
at their meals—placed between thoſe cor- 
morants, they will have ſoon reaſon to 
curſe them as heartily as ever Sancho Pan- 
ca did his phyſician. The table will be 
cleared before they have had time to look 
x | about. 
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about. In vain will they call back the 
waiters; theſe fellows, whoſe ears are 
waxed, mind neither entreaties nor me- 
naces.— The only advice I can give to 
thoſe who mean to viſit theſe eating- 
houſes is, to learn the uſeful art of eating. 
If they are naturally well bred, let them 
forget their good manners at the door, 
for if they do not help themſelves, they 
run the chance of not being ſerved at all. 


The above 1s not, however, the moſt 
diſagreeable circumſtance attending thoſe 
motley crews, there are others more dif- 
guſting to thoſe who have an averſion 
for laſcivious diſcourſes, -and who with 
the Engliſh poet, and indeed all honeſt 


men hold it as an axiom that, 


Want of decency, is want of ſenſe.” 


Thoſe cannibals, who are bleſſed with 
eirichian ſtomachs, have all the garrulity 
and talkativeneſs of magpies, and often 
having dined for themſelves and for you, 


will 
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will ſtun your ears with their loquacity, 
and wound your feelings by the moſt un- 


delicate language. 


Hear then, O ſtranger, whom chance, 
buſineſs, or too good an opinion of this 
place and its inhabitants, compel or in- 
duce to leave your country and friends, 
avoid the Tables d' Hotes, if poſſible, the 
leaſt evil that can attend your trequenting 
them 1s, to be at ſhort allowance ; there 
are moral evils, which, in ſuch places, 
foot! become epidemic—avoid them, he 
that entered it with innocence, often re- 
tires with guilty thoughts in his mind. 
Keep yourſelf to yourſelf, and if you 
would be comfortable, ſend for your din- 
ner from the next Traiteur, you will be 
well ſerved, and have value for your mo- 
* 


FIL LES DE IO E. 


This is but too common a tranſition, 


good reader, from the place where I left 
you 
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you laſt ; as I write for your information, 
let no one be alarmed at the title of this . 
chapter, I talk of anevil, but I mean none. 


* 
— — m—_ — - 
— —— 
— —— ˖—˖˙j—ͤp. — i. —äͥi 


Women of this ſtamp are not the moſt 
dangerous of their ſex. Hypocriſy does 
not enter in the catalogue of their vices. 
They never can occaſion ſuch miſchiefs 
as that cunning wanton, hanging out the 
falſe colours of love and modeſty; moſt 
of the former deſerve our pity, the latter 
our hate and indignation. a 


Too frequent a commerce with thoſe 
unfortunate wretches is productive of this 
evil, that moſt of our young men take 
nearly the ſame liberties with the real 
modeſt women, and almoſt treat them in 
the ſame manner, ſo that in this pretend- 
ed refined age, love is but another word 
for luſt and brutality. | 


Our principals of gallantry ſo widely dif- 
fer from the fimplicity and candour of our 
F 2 fore- 


—— 
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forefathers, that our converſation with the 
moſt reſpectable women keep hardly with- 
in the bounds of common delicacy. Scan- 
dalous anecdotes, impure witticiſm, plain 
double entendre, conſtitute two thirds of 
our propos galant, It is high time to put 
a ſtop to this licentiouſneſs: this conſum- 
mation ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, muſt be 
the work of women ; let them ſhew a 
proper reſentment, and the moſt petulant 
coxcomb will either fly the preſence of a 
virtuous fair, and then ſo much the better 
for her ſex, or ſhe will make a convert, 
and thus'benefit ſociety. 


Indeed, ſo deſireable an alteration can- 
not take-place too ſoon, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for the boldeſt imagination to 
conceive another degree beyond the pre- 
Tent corruption of our morals, from the 


higheſt to the loweſt rank of people, Paris 
is a compleat Babylon. 


Upon 


% 
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Upon a moderate computation there 
are in Paris 30, ooo impures of the lower 
elaſs, and about 10,000 more decently in- 
decent, known by the name of filles entre- 
tenues (kept ladies,) who are in reality a 
transferable ſtock, and yearly made over 
from one maſter to the other ; they were 
formerly called femmes amoureuſes, and 
filles folles de leur corps. It is a groſs miſ- 
nomer, theſe venal beauties are not- amo- 
rous, and if they play the fool with them- 


ſelves, thoſe who frequent them are ſtill. 


more inſane. 


Vet the police ſingle out their female 
ſpies from among thoſe proſtitutes; its 
agents lay them under the heavieſt con- 
tributions, and ſhew themſelves more: 
contemptible than the meaneſt of the 


Meſſalinian tribe; yes, there are in this 


metropolis, beings more vile than the 
moſt abandoned fireet- walker, and this 
thing 1s a police runner. e 

F 3 „ 


- 
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As we have before obſerved, great num- 


bers of thoſe wretches are taken up by 
night, in fo arbitrary a manner, that a 
political ſpeculator cannot but condemn, 
as highly derogatory to the reſpect due to 
the domeſtic aſylum, to the weakneſs of 
the ſex, and as likely to be productive of 
evil conſequences to ſome of theſe unfor- 
tunate victims of men's innate villainy. 


They are carried to the goal of the Rue 
St. Martin, and on the laſt Friday of every 
month they paſs muſter before the Police, 
that is to ſay, they hear on their knees 
the ſentence that condemns them to be 
impriſoned in the Salpetriere (Houſe of 
Correction); they are allowed neither 
attorney nor council, and inferior deſpo- 
tiſm, the worſe of all tyrannies, pro- 
nounce their due! | 


The next day they are cramped into an 
open cart, all of them ſtanding, ſome 


weep, ſome cover their faces, whilſt others 
more 
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more inured to infamy, receive and retort 
the inſults of an unruly populace in the 
moſt indecent langnage. This ſcandalous 
ſhew goes through the town in the day- 
time, and both the behaviour and lan- 
guage of theſe women is a freſh breach of 
public decency. The matrons and the 
better, that is, the wealthieſt amongſt 


them, by coming down handſomely, en- 
ter into articles = capitulation, and are 


allowed covered waggans, 


Without any exaggeration, the money 
ſpent upon all women of that daſs, may 
be eſtimated at fifty millions of livres per 
annum, whilft the whole amount of the 
monies applied to charitable uſes is rated 
at three millions only, a difproportion 
that opens a wide and diſtreſsful theme 
for ſpeculation. But what above all muſt | 
deeply wound every reflecting mind is, 
that proſtitution is become an unavoidable 
and almoſt neceſſary evil. If that bane- 

F 4 ful 
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ful ſource ſhould be ſtopt, 20,000 wretch- 
es muſt ſtarve, as their manual of work 
could. hardly fuffice to feed and cloath 
them. O ye legiſlators, here is room for 
meditation, even to madneſs! 


G ALL ANT Rx. 


This is the trifling toy, which has taken 
the place of that honourable love, that 
ſubſiſted amongſt us till within this cen- 
tury. 5 | 


Love, properly ſpeaking, is now, at 
leaſt in Paris, no more than a kind of 
tempered libertiniſm, which captivates 
our ſenſes without tyranizing over reaſon 
or duty, equally diſtant from the de- 
bauchery and exceſſive tenderneſs—de- 
cent where it can be ſo, and delicate even 
in n inconſtancy. 


Our women ſeem to encourage that 
kind of nonchalance in love affairs, by their 
| own 


* 
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own example. The word is now, love till 
you are weary, and change before diſguſt 
comes on—a pretty, or atleaſt, eaſy kind 
of philoſophy, deeply inforced by prac- 
tice ; ſo far indeed, that I wiſh our laws 
would expunge from the criminal code, 
the article Rape, as there are no Lucretias 
now a-days, and that no man would take 
the trouble of being a Tarquinius. Free 
and eaſy is the motto of both ſex, and if 
this alteration in our manners does no ho- 
nour to our morals, 1t muſt be owned, at 
leaſt, that if. we are not the moſt paſſio- 
nate, we. have. an excluſive right to be 
ſtiled the moſt indolent of all people. 


Love amongſt us, therefore, cannot be 
called the tyrant of the heart; and, pers 
kaps, it is ſo much the better for us, as 
careleſs love cannot be productive of ſo 
many crimes as have been the conſequence 
of that paſſion; when carried to exceſs ; 
but at the ſame time, it argues the loſs of 


many virtues in both ſexes—and where 
41 lies 
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lies the fault? Why is not the fair ſex 
as amiable now, and as capable of inſpir- 
ing a reſpectful and laſting paſſon? - Be- 
cauſe they have forfeited our eſteem. 


WO MEN. 


The obſervation of Jean Jacques Rouſ- 
ſeau, is but too well founded, when he 
ſays, that our women, who have by de- 
grees crept into all public places, and 
daily mix with the other fex, have taken 
the haughtineſs, the looks, and the very 
gait of the latter. 


Paris is full of women who ſay, like 
Ninon de TP Encles, © 1 have made myſelf 
a man ;” the conſequence is, that the ho- 
mage we now pay to the fair, is both 
equiyocal and affronting. 


The writer above quoted has been ſo 
ſevere upon the Pariſian ladies, and his 
arguments are ſo well ſupported, that I 
2 dare 
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dare not contradict them, leſt any apo- 
logy in their favour ſhould only ſerve as 
a foil to ſet off his reaſoning.— He is of 
opinion, however, that one may find a 
friend amongſt them-—Yes, there are 
ſome whoſe good ſenſe wilt make them 
capable of friendſbip, but in loye they are 
all alike, fickle, inconſtant, and more 
given to ſenſuality. than capable of the 
nobler refinements of a paſſion which, if 
not founded on eee 0 * diſgrace 
of mankind. | | | 


Lord Cheſterfield, after having beſtow- 
ed on our ladies the moſt fulſome and 
unmerited praiſe, becomes at laſt a con- 
vert to truth, and concludes by whiſper- | 
ing to his ſon, that they may he looked 
upon as ſo many over-grown babes, who 
ſhould be amuſed with two ay: aa 
try ad adulation. 8 


The ladies await us have loſt the 


moſt endearing. qualities of their ſex, 
baſh- 
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| baſhfulneſs, ſimplicity of manners, and 
delicacy of ſentiment. 'They have made 
up this irreparable loſs by a lively imagi- 
nation, and the graces both of language 
and manners: they are more ſought af- 
ter, but leſs reſpected ; we are attached 
to them without truſting to their love. 
But as they advance in years, they are 
deſpiſed and forlorn, and their only re- 
ſouree is, to become religious, run from 
church to church, hear every ſermon, 
viſit no one but their father confeſſor, and 
think themſelves the only phoenix of their 
ſex, after having been perhaps a diſgrace 
to it, and thus end in hypocriſy, a life 
idly ſpent in wantonneſs and diſſipation. 


SEPARATIONS. 


This is the end of moſt marriages 
amongſt us. We are not allowed the 
divorce, but our laws permit a ſeparation, 
which in itſelf is worſe than the former, 
ſince it renders ſo many beings totally 

uſeleſs © 
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uſeleſs to ſociety, when they go not ſo 
far as to be a diſgrace to it; the latter, 
indeed, is moſtly the caſe : our paſſions 
being the ſame, and. having no lawful 
excuſe to indulge it by a mere ſeparati- 
on, we follow, without reſtraint, the im- 
pulſe. of nature, and being neither mar- 
ried nor yet ſingle, the parties are at 
liberty to do as they pleaſe, and a ſepa- 
ration, moſily founded on miſconduct, 
legitimates in a manner a continuance of 
the ſame. 8 


There are two ſorts of ſeparations, one 


by law, and the other by mutual conſent; 
the former is not ſo common perhaps, 
becauſe it muſt be purchaſed, and ſome- 
times, after a huſband has ſpent a great 
deal of money, to expoſe his own and 
his wife's infamy, the award of the law 


is not given in his favour. As for ſepa- 


ration by mutual conſent, it often takes 
place before the honey-moon is over, or 
after Madame has given an heir to the fa- 

mily; 
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mily ; it continues until the parties are 
tired of it. In this ſenſe moſt of our 
married people may be ſaid to be in a 
conſtant ſtate of ſeparation. They live, 
it 1s true, under the ſame roof, but are 
in a manner ſtrangers to each other, and 
might be a hundred miles aſunder, were 
it not to ſave appearances. 


MARRIAGEABLE GIRLS. 


The number of antiquated maidens 
who have paſſed the proper age for mar- 
riage is incredible, becauſe nothing is ſo 
difficult as to bring about ſuch an alliance, 
not ſo much for its being an engagement 
for life, as on account of the previous ce- 
remony of depoſiting in the hands of a 
notary the requiſite marriage - portion. 
Ugly ones we have in plenty, they are 
paſſed by unnoticed, unleſs they can re- 
deem that natural defect by a heavy purſe; 
and even without this aſſiſtance, thoſe to 
whom nature has been moſt partial, can 

hardly 
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hardly find a huſband. It were well to 
revive in Paris a cuſtom which prevailed 
amongſt the Babylonians. All the mar- 
riageable girls were, at a certain time of 
the year, aſſembled in the market- place, 
the youth of the other ſex came there to 
purchaſe, and of courſe bid for the hand- 
ſomeſt, and the money they depoſited was 
afterwards employed to portion the ugly 


and forlora. 
" 


Marriage is now looked upon as an un- 
{upportable yoke ; celibacy, as a life of 
eaſe and quiet. The maids, or to ſpeak 
more clearly, the unmarried girls in the 
middling rank, are very common. Se- 
veral of them join in ſociety, make a 
common ſock of their fortunes, and ſink 
the capital to enjoy a more comfortable 
revenue. This voluntary abnegation and 
anti-conjugal ſyſtem, from a ſex whoſe 
firſt inclination ought to be for marriage, 
is not perhaps the leaſt conſpicuous of 
our peculiarities. | 
Amongſt 
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Amongſt the Lacedemonians the mar- 
ried women aſſembled every year, and in 
t'e Temple of Venus ſeverely flogged 
the celibatarians of their ſex. What 
would Lycurgus ſay now, were he to ſee 
our reputed maidens fly from the altar 
of Hymen, preter celibacy, become the 
panegyriſts of that ſolitary life, and live 
in a kind of maſculine freedom, a liberty 
which at no time, and in no country, was. 
ever the privilege of their ſex. 


What is the conſequence of this ſtrange: 
perverſion of order? People of fortune, 
who live ſingle, or marry too late, beget 
no children; the poor, who venture bold-- 
ly on matrimony, but too ſoon have large 
families; ſo that all the wealth of the 
country remains in the hands of a few; 
and thoſe have leſs who want moſt. 


Our private ſocieties are.diſgraced by 
thoſe old maids, who have diſdained the 


reſpectable title of wives and mothers. 
They 
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They carry their uſeleſs and worn-· out 
carcaſſes from houſe to houſe; but do 
they expect thoſe kind of nonentities to 
uſurp, or even ſhare in the eſteem and 
regard which are due to a mother of a 
family, ſurrounded by a numerous off- 
ſpring? They ought on the contrary to 
meet every where with the moſt con- 
temptuous treatment, the more ſo, as 
they are generally more peeviſh, ill- 
natured, and covetous, than any woman 
who is or has been married. The vir- 
tues of their ſex they neither know nor 
practice, but they exceed them all in 
thoſe vices and ridicules that beggar the 
contempt of every rational being. 


REPUGNANCE FOR MARRIAGE. 


Whilſt ſo many maidens enjoy the moſt 
unbounded and licentious freedom, which 
does not even turn to the increaſe of 


population, what ſhall we ſay of that 
almoſt 
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almoſt infinite number of young girls 
who under the care of their auſtere pa- 
rents are by their indigence, or fooliſh 
pride, doomed to an eternal celibacy ? 
Are they not on the brink of the abyſs, 
and will they not ſooner or later fall a 
prey to melancholy or libertinifm ? 


Beauty and virtue are valued at nought, 

unleſs they are ſet off by ſomething far 
more precious than either—a large por- 
tion. There certainly muſt be a conſti- 
tutional defect in our laws, ſince man 
dreads to enter into the moſt deſireable 
engagement. Frightened at the heavy 
charges which the title of huſband muſt 
bring upon him, he refuſes to pay this 
natural tribute to his ungrateful or at 
leaſt abuſed country. 


Either women have acted wrong and 
againſt their own intereſt in encouraging 
luxury, or elſe we have reached the laſt 
degree of corruption. No one will take 
1 a wife 
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1 wife without a fortune becauſe he muſt 


ſupport her extravagancies, and this very 
thought is ſufficient to inſpire him with 
a kind of antipathy for the indifloluble 


bond which he ties with a viſible reluc- 
tance, 


But how ſhould we be ſurpriſed at the 
number of celibatarians of both ſexes, 
when we conſider that in Paris all man- 
ner of vices prevail, and are no where 
indulged at an eaſier rate. How could 
a ſenſible man, who reflects on the diſſi- 
pated life of our women, the contempt 
they ſhew for their moſt eſſential duties, 
not be hurt, and dread the conſequence 
of entering into a ſtate, the butt of ri- 
dicule, and in which he can find no 
redreſs from the law until his wrongs are 
publicly known, and that nothing more 
can be added ta his diſgrace ? 


Amongſt the numberlefs cauſes of our 
anti- matrimonial inclinations, the effron- 
| tery 
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tery of our married women certainly 
holds the firſt rank. Piqued at ſeeing 
the ſucceſs of the courtezans, who en- 
groſs the whole of our diſſipated youths 
of faſhion, they form a kind of middling 
ſtate between the proſtitute and the mo- 
deſt woman, they hide all the vices of 
the former under the latter's cloak, and 
of courſe are. by far more dangerous; 
| nay, profligacy is come to ſuch a pitch 
in this metropolis, that women, forget- 
ting the amicable modeſty, which alone 
gives value to their charms, and keeps. 
up our deſire, act impudently the lover's 
part. Theſe are diſagreeable truths, 
yet I do not exaggerate—they are only in. 
miniature. 


YOUNG MISSES. 


How could the fair ſex eſcape that ge- 
neral corruption which. we have but too 
juſt a reaſon. to- lament? A young girl 

1 
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can hardly ſtammer a few inarticulate 
accents, when her provident mother reads 
her the firſt lecture of ſelf-conceit and 
coquetry. There is nothing ſo ridicu- 
lous as our dolls of five or ſix years old; 
at that age Miſs'is no more a child. In 
public walks they already appear pinched 
up in the ſtiff artire of fifteen. It is 
curious enough to ſee them ſtrut about 
and torture their little bodies to imitate 
the gait of the grown ladies, their very 
looks an1 appearance; giving to their 
hoops, much bigger than themſelves, all 
thoſe faſnionable motions which they co- 
py from their mamma. How ſuch ab- 
ſurdities muſt ſhock a thinking man who 
reflects on their dangerous conſequences ! 
The good mamma. or governeſs, who 
walks behind her hopeful pupil or child, 
ſeems in raptures at the great airs of the 
little thing, and now and then, by way 
of encouragement, tells her, in a conſe- 


quential tone, © Come, Miſs, hold up _ 


your 
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your head, here comes your little huſ- 
band.” The conſequence is obvious ; they 
acquire by degrees that art, which they 
diſplay afterwards to the ridicule and of- 
ten the ſcandal of their ſex, of ſubſtitut- 
ing grimace and affectation to thoſe na- 
tural graces which are hardly to be met 
with now-a-days, at leaſt amongſt what 
is called the beau-monde of this metropolis. 
But as a picture cannot pleaſe without 
variety, let us leave the great for a while 
and mix with the croud. 


SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS. 


Theſe ſolemn days are only known to 
the populace. The drinking places, ſuch 
as the Courtille, Porcherons, and Nouvelle 
France, are full of viſitors, who come 
there to allay their thirſt at a cheaper 
rate than they can do it in Paris, where 
the wine pays ſuch heavy duties that it is 
almoſt double the price to what it is with- 


out the gates. 
8 There 
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There till remains amongſt the lower 
claſs of people ſome faint reliſh for reli- 
gious worſhip ; they go to maſs, but as 
for evening prayers they are entirely out 
of faſhion ; perhaps becauſe the frequent- 
ers of churches muſt either hear a tedi- 
ous ſermon and ſtand all the while, or 
pay forthe hire of a chair a certain price, 
which is always in proportion to the real 
or ſuppoſed merit of the preacher. Thus 
the temples are deferted, except on thoſe 
grand feſtivals where the pomp of gaudy 
pageants and ceremonies excite curioſity 
by the diſplay of an empty ſhow, the 
idol of every Frenchman. | 


Hence are thoſe days, ſacred to reli- 
gion, turned to the vileſt purpoſes; and 
it may be here obſerved, that in all the 
Roman Catholic countries the Sunday is 
almoſt every where a day of confuſion 
and irrational mirth. Fourteen holydays 
have been lately eraſed from the long ca- 


talogue 


2 
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talogue of thoſe which were celebrated 
annually. So much deduced from drunk- 
enneſs and the vileſt debauchery. 


An honeſt cobler ſeeing on a Thurſday 
a ſoldier ſo drunk that, having fallen near 
a poſt in the ſtreet, he could not find 
ſtrength enough to get up again ; poor 
Criſpin, after viewing him for ſome time, 
Alas! ſaid he, next Sunday I ſhall be 
in the ſame condition; but to get drunk 
in the middle of the week, not being a 
holyday, is an unpardonable crime ;” and 
ſo ſaying went on his way, without offer- 
ing the leaſt aſſiſtance to the ſoldier. 


People of faſhion are ſeldom ſeen in 
public on thoſe days. They never make 
their appearance in any of the walking 
places, much leſs at the play-houſes ; it 
is the day of the Canaille, and they enjoy 
it undiſturbed, The moſt worn out 

entertainments are given at the theatres, 
| and 
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and the better ſort of actors would ſcorn 
to play to the motley audience; they 
leave that drudgery to thoſe, who from 
their occupation of taking up the part of 
a comedian who is indiſpoſed, are called 
Doublures, and theſe are good enough for 
that claſs of people, for whom the oldeſt 
play has all the merit of anew one. 


CARNIVAL. 


Beſides the Sundays and other holy- 
days, Martinmas, Twelfth-Day, and 
Shrove-Tueſday, are kept with unuſual 
ſolemnity, if this name can be given to 
all thoſe exceſſes which ſpring from glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs. On the eve of 
thoſe great days, a poor labouring man 
in Paris will ſell his ſnirt to purchaſe a 
gooſe or a turkey. The latter is general- 
ly called the Cobler's Lark, from the great 
deſtruction made by the inferior claſs of 
people amongſt that ſpecie of- poultry, 
which, from the great demands on thoſe - 
G | par- 
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particular days, are moſt extravagantly 
dear ; but no matter for that, the Pariſi- 
ans are bigoted to their old cuſtoms, and 


1 i 


moſt tenacious of them when eating and 
drinking is the theme. 


ing 


The carnival laſts near ſix weeks. 
There are not, as formerly, ſuch a num- 
ber of maſks parading about the ſtreets, 
either becauſe the people have no further 


reliſh for a kind of amuſement that re- 
quires the greateſt freedom, of which we 
on] y know the name, or rather perhaps 
on account of their exceſſive poverty, 


which compels them to economiſe even 
to ſtingineſs, in order to provide the bare 


neceſſaries for themſelves and families. 
On the three laſt days, however, the Po- 
lice, ever attentive to keep up the ap- 
pearance of public eaſe and felicity, when 


both are at their loweſt ebb, is at the ex- 
penſe of a numerous and brilliant maſ. 
© querade. The ſpi ſpies, and other low-life 
. uretches, 
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wretches, reſort to a warehoufe, where” 
there is a ſufficient number of dominos 
and fancy - dreſſes, to furniſh three or four 
thouſand fools. They then diſperſe a- 
bout the town to deceive the world, under 
the falſe appearance of a mirth, which 
does not exiſt in reality, at leaſt for two- 
thirds and an half of the inhabitants. 


more careful is the Police's endeavour to 


conceal it by this political impoſition!” 
But the eye of the man of feeling is open- 


ed, he ſees under the gay attire, the rags 
that hardly cover the nakedneſs of thoſe 
deluded wretches, who laugh and ſeem 
merry only becauſe they have _ com- 

manded to do it. 


As this is the country of contradictions. - 
and inconſiſtency, the clergy prays. for- 
giveneſs for the ſins. committed on that 


day, and looks upon a diverſion which is 


authoriſed, nay ſupported by govern- 
Gz 4s ment, 
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ment, as a moſt criminal profanation. 
Thus every one to his trade; the Police 
tries to impoſe on the vulgar, and the 
prieſt receives the money paid by the 
good Chriſtians to pray for the bad ones. 


The moſt licentious of our dramatic 
pieces are repreſented during the carni- 
val, but, when once got up, they are 
continued the whole lent, that time ſet 
apart for faſting and humiliation; ſo that 
our theatres are never leſs decent than 
when they ought to be more ſo. 


This annual phrenſy, that turns the 
heads of half the Pariſians, does not out- 
live the firſt day of lent. A pinch of 
wood-aſhes, with which the prieſt rubs 
their forehead on the Wedneſday morn- 
ing, operates like an enchantment: they 
are inſtantly recalled from diſſipation to 
regularity, from folly to reaſon ; ſo that 
we might apply to them this line of Vir- 


gil, 
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gil, without any material deviation from 
the ſenſe: : 
PULVERIS EXIGIT JACTU, COMPRESSA 
QUIESCUNT. 
A little duſt will make them all quiet. 


1664 8 

Who would imagine, ſeeing the popu- 
lace of Paris ever merry, and the rich 
glittering in all the gaudy pomp of luxury, 
that the ſtreets of the metropolis are in- 
feſted with ſwarms of beggars, were not 
the eye at every turning of a ſtreet ſhock- 
ed with a diſtreſſing ſpectacle, truly diſ- 
guſting to the ſight of every ſtranger, 
who is not loſt to the feelings of hu- 
manity. 


Nothing has yet been done to remove 
this evil, and the methods hitherto prac- 


tiſed have proved to be remedies worſe 
than the diſeaſe itſelf. 


It appears, that 'amongſt the ancients 


there was a claſs of people that might 
G 3 be 
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be called poor, but none reduced to: ah- 
ſolute indigence. The very ſlaves were 
cloathed, fed, had their friends; nor do 
we read in any authors, that the towns 
and ſtreets were full of thoſe wretched 
diſguſting objects, which either force one 
to pity, or often chills the moſt charitable; 
Vretches, covered with vermin, did not 
then go about the ſtreets uttering groans 
that reach the very heart, and covered 
with wounds that frighten the eye of eve- 
ry paſſenger. Za 


This abuſe ſprings from the nature of 
the legiſlation itſelf, more attentive to 
preſerve large than ſmall fortunes. Let our 
new ſchemers ſay what they will, great 
proprietaries are a nuiſance in the ſtate, 
they cover the land with foreſts, people 
theſe with fawns and deers, lay out moſt 
of the remainder in pleaſure gardens, and 
thus the oppreſſion of the great is daily 
cruſhing the moſt unfortunate part of the 

ſubjects. 
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In the year 1769, not only the beggars, 
but even the poor ſort of people, were 
treated with much ſavage barbarity, by 
ſecret orders from government. In the 
very dead of the night, old men, women, 
and children, were ſuddenly ſeized upon, 
deprived of their liberty, and thrown into 


loathſome gaols, without aſſigning any 
cauſe for ſo cruel a treatment. 


13% 


the parent of crimes, that ſeditions gene- 
rally begin among that claſs of people, 
who having nothing to loſe, have nought 
to fear ; ; as the miniſters wanted then to 
eſtabliſh the corn-trade, they dreaded the 
effects of that world of indigent wretches, 
drove to deſpair by the adyanced price of 
bread, which was then to take place; their 
taſk-maſters ſaid, .** they muſt be ſmo- 
thered,” and they were ſo. As this was 
the moſt effectual means of ſilencing. 
them, government never took the trouble 
of having recourſe to any other method. 
G 4 4 When 


The pretence Was, tliat indigence is 
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When we caſt an eye abroad, it is then 
we are convinced of the forlorn condition 
- in which our lower ſort of people linger 
away their miſerable life. The Spaniard 
can provide at an eaſy rate his food and 
raiment. Wrapped up in his cloak, the 
earth is his bed, he ſleeps ſound, and 
wakes without anxiety for his next meal. 
The Italians work little, and are in no 
want of the neceſſaries, and even luxu- 
ries of life. The Engliſh, well fed, ſtrong 
and hale, happy and free, reap and en-. 
Joy undiſturbed the fruits of their induſ- 


try. The Swede is content with his glaſs 
of brandy. The Ruſſian, whom no fore- 


ſight diſturbs, finds abundance in the bo- 
ſom of ſlavery ; but the Parifians, poor 
and helpleſs, ſinking under the burthen 
of unremitted toils and fatigue, ever at 
the mercy of the great, who cruſh them, 
like vile inſets, whenever they attempt 
to raiſe their voice, earn, at the ſweat of 
their brow, a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, which 


only 
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only ſerves to lengthen their lives, with- 
out leaving them but indigence for prof- 
pect in their old age, or what is worſe, 
part of a bed in the hoſpital. 


HOTEL-DIEU. 


1 ſhall go to the hoſpital, exclaims the 
poor Pariſian, my father died there, and ſo 


muſt I! and then the wretch ſeems half N 


comforted, What an inſtance of ſelf- de- 
nial, or rather ſtupid inſenſibility ! O de- 
ſpotiſm, this is thy work ! Thy ſlaves 
ſoon forget the dignity of man ! 


How barbarous the charity of our hoſpi- 
tals! A man meets there with a death a 
thouſand times more dreadful than that 
which awaits the indigent under his 
humble roof,” when abandoned to himſelf 


and nature alone—and we dare call that 


the Houſe of God? where the contempt 
% 
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ſhewed to humanity, adds to the ſuffer- 
ing of thoſe who go there for relief ! 


The phyſician and ſurgeon are paid, 
granted ; the __ coſt nothing to the 
patient, true again ; but he will be put to 
bed between a dying man and a dead 
corple ; he will breathe an air cerrupted 
by peſtiferous exhalations ; he will be 
ſubject to chirurgical deſpotiſm: neither 
his cries, his complaints, nor his expoſtu- 
lations will be attended to ; he will have 
no body by to ſooth and comfort him; 
pity itſelf will be blind and barbarous, 
having loſt that ſympathiſing compaſſion, 
and thoſe tears of ſenſibility which con- 
ſtitute its very being. In this abode of 
human miſery, every aſpeck i is cruel and 
diſguſting—and this is called the * 
FE 


Who would nat fly from the bloody: 
detefted ſpot ? Who will venture within 
a houſe, 
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x houſe, where the bed of mercy is far 
more dreadful than the naked board, on 
which lies the pooreſt wretch? ES, 


This hoſpital, miſcalled Hel- H ien, was 
founded by St. Landry and Comte Archam- 
baud, in the year 660, for the reception 
of ſick perſons of either ſex. Jews, — 
Turks, and Infidels have an equal right 
to admiſſion: There ate 1200 beds, and 


conſtantly between 5 and 6000 patients. 


_ kt 
Ms 


What a diſproportion ! yet the revenues 
of that hoſpital: are immenſe. Were it. 


not known: to a certainty, by ſeveral 
people who have ſecretly enquired in- 


to it; the attention of g government to: 
be cautioufl Y ſilent on this matter would 

amount to a proof, nay to evidence, of 
their being very conſiderable: 


It was expected that the laſt fire, which 
happened in that hoſpital, would baue 
been improded to the advantage of the: _ 
patients, 
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patients, by building on a more healthy 
ſpot, a new and more extenſive edifice ; 
but, no—every thing remains on the ſame 
footing ; yet it is but too well proved, that 
the Hotel-Dieu has every requiſite to cre- 
ate and encreaſe a multitude of diſorders, 
on account of the dampneſs and confine- 
ment of the atmoſphere. Wounds ſoon 
turn to a mortification; whilſt the itch 
and ſcurvy make the greateſt havock 
amongſt thoſe who, from the nature of 
their diſorder, are forced to remain there 
ſome time. : 


Thus the moſt ſimple diſtempers ſoon 
grow into complicated diſeaſes, by the 
contagion of that ambient air, and from 


the ſame cauſe, wounds on the head and 
legs are mortal in this hoſpital. 


But the experience and obſervation of 
the naturaliſt concur to prove, that an 
hoſpital, which contains above one hun- 

dred 
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dred beds, is of itſelf a plague; it may be 
added, that as oſten as two patients are 
laid up in the ſame room, they will evi- 
dently hurt each other, and that con ſe- 
quently ſuch practice is injurious to the 
laws of humanity. It is almoſt incredi- 
ble, yet not leſs true, that one-fifth of 
the patients. are annually carried off. 
This is known and heard of with the 
moſt indifferent compoſure ! | 


S 


This is the gulph that ſwallows up the 
remains of thoſe hapleſs men who have 
paid the laſt debt to nature in the Hotel- 
Dieu. It is an extenſive burying- ground, 
or rather a voracious monſter, whoſe maw 
is ever craving for new ſood, though moſt 
plentifully ſupplied! The bodies are there 
interred without a coffin, and only ſewed 
up in the coarſeſt linen cloth. At the 
leaſt appearance of death, the body is 

| hurried 
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hurried away, and there are many in- 
ſtances of people having recovered under 
the haſty hand that wrapped them up ; 
whilſt others have been heard to cry out 
mercy, when already piled up in the cart 
that carried them to an untimely grave. 


This cart is drawn by twelve men. A 
prieſt, covered with filth and mud, a 
hand-bell and croſs, are all the funeral 
| pomp preſerved for thoſe unfortunate 

victims—But at that hour all is one 


Every morning at four o clock the diſ- 
mal cart ſets off from the Hoiel- Dieu, and 
as it rolls on, ſtrikes with terror the neigh-- 
bourhood, who are awaked by the awful 
Wund of that bell. A man mant be loft 
toall feelings who hears it mmoved. In: 
certain feaſons, when mortality is moſt 
rife, this cart has been ſeen to go back- 
wards and forwards four times ir four and! 
twenty hours. It cohtams about fifty 


corpſes, 
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corpſes, beſides children, who are cram- 
med between their legs. The bodies are 
caſt in a deep and profound pit, and are 
next covered with unſlackened lime; this 
cruſible, which is never ſhut up, ſeems to 
tell to the affrighted looker on, that it 


would eaſily - devour all the inhabitants 
that Paris contains. Such is the obedi- 


ence paid to the laws, that the arret of 
parliament, prohibiting all buryings with- 
in the walls of this city, has never been 
carried into execution. 

The populace never fail, on the dayof | 
All Souls, to viſit that burying- ground, 
where they foreſee that their bodies will 
be carried one day ; they kneel and pray, 
and then adjourn to a public houſe. 


To this ſpot, where the earth is fatten- 
ed with the ſpoils of mankind, young ſur- 
geons reſort by night, and climbing up 
the wall, carry off the dead corple, to 

make 
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make upon them their bloody trials. 
Thus the poor finds no aſylum, even in 
death. And ſuch is the tyranny over 
that unfortunate part of mankind, that it 
does not ceaſe till his very remains are 
hacked and hued ſo as not to retain the 
. leaſt reſemblance of man. 


FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


This is another inſtance of the abuſe 
that may be made of the beſt inſtitution. 
The eſtabliſhment in itſelf is perhaps un- 
paralleled in the annals of any country : 
yet it is faulty in many reſpects. 


At all times, and every hour of the day, 
or night, new-born children are received 
without formality or aſking queſtions. 
Thus many ſecret crimes have been pre- 
vented, and infanticide is as uncommon as 
it was frequent before this wiſe eſtabliſh- 
ment took place. 


A girl, 


1 
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A girl, who has been ſeduced or betray- 
ed into weakneſs, may hide her ſhame 
from the prying eye of ſcandal; it may 
be ſaid, that a wider field has thus been 
opened to a greater freedom between the 
two ſexes.—lIt may be ſo; but beſides 
thoſe inconveniencies, which are inſepa- 
rable from ſociety, and cannot be annihi- 
lated, number of accidents, misfortunes, 
obloquy, and unnatural crimes have been 
actually prevented. E 


The number of foundlings amount an- 
nually to ſeven thouſand, including thoſe - 
that are brought from diſtant parts. When” 
any of thoſe natural accidents happens in - 

country towns, or any other part of the 
kingdom, the mother, who perhaps never 
bluſhed at becoming a parent, ſtands in 
awe of the world, and thinks it a diſgrace 


to own a child which, in other circum- 
ſtances, would have been the delight of 


her heart. 


From 


— 
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From the inſtant of its birth, the ill- 
fated babe, condemned by the irrevoca- 
ble laws of prejudice, is carried from 
league to league by mercenaries, who 

hire themſelves for that purpoſe, and un- 
-dergo all the hardſhips' which ſeem to be 
the earneſt of their future misfortunes. 

The man, who makes it his buſineſs to 
"convey theſe infants, puts them into a 
box, ſtuffed inſide, which is roomy enough 
for three. They are placed in a ſtanding 
poſture, wrapped wp 1 in their fwaddling 
cloaths. The air is admitted through a 
hole, made on the lid of the box. The 
carrier never ſtops but to take his meals, 
and give a little milk to the babes. At 


the opening of the box, he often finds one 
of them dead ; he continues his journey 


with the two others, and, after having 
carried them to the hoſpital, goes back to 
reſume an employment which conſtitutes | 
his livelihood. 


Maſt 
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Moſt of the foundlings that come from 
Lorraine through Eitry, die in this place. 
In Metz, nine hundred have periſhed in 
one year. This is an evil that wants a 
ſpeedy remedy; it would be expedient, 
either to eraſe from the book of infamy, 
that courageous, though miſled woman, 
who would have fortitude enough to ac- 
knowledge her child, and give it the 
breaſt, atoning thus for her fault, by diſ- 
charging the reſpectable functions of a 
mother; or elſe find out ſome means of 
ſaving thoſe infants from being carried 
ſuch length of way, which generally 
ſweeps off one-third of them, whilſt ano- 
ther third die before they are five years 
of age. 


In Pruſſia, girls, under the above pre- 
dicament, ſuckle their children, and that 
publicly: nor would any one dare to re- 
vile them whilſt they perform that moſt 
auguſt of all natural functions. The pub- 

lic 
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lic is now accuſtomed to. ſee in them, 
tender mothers who diſcharge their duty. 
This is the work of the great FxeptRic, 
equally wiſe and juſt. 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS. 


The alms diſtributed in Paris are libe- 
ral and numerous: and may the Almigh- 
ty Author of all good be praiſed for it! 
The charitable hands which deal plenty 
about, contribute more to good order and 
public tranquillity, than all the ſevere and 
oppreſſive laws of the Police. Were it 
not for thoſe benefactors of mankind, 
rage and deſpair would break all political 
reſtraint. If the maſs of private calami- 
ties has decreaſed, we owe the bleſſing 
to thoſe heaven- born mortals, who ſecret- 
ly pour the balm in their neighbours 
wounds. Vice, folly and pride delight 
in being ſeen; tender commiſeration, ge- 
neroſity and virtue carefully avoid the 
prying eye of the public, for the godlike 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure of ſerving humanity in private, 
without ſhew or oſtentation, content to 
have heaven alone for witneſs of their 
deeds. "OT 


Were it not for that active charity 
which ſeeks after the wretched, viſits him 
on his bed of thorns; who comforts and 
inſpires him with fortitude, by convinc- 
ing him, that he is not entirely forgotten 
in his misfortunes, our attic ſtories would 
be filled with dead bodies, the victims 
of poverty and famine, and crimes be 
daily multiplied. The peace and quiet- 
neſs we enjoy, is, in a great meaſure, ow- 
ing to thoſe ſenſible well-diſpoſed mortals, 
who, whilſt the laws are buſy in the pur- 
ſuit and puniſhment of malefactors, ſtay 
the hand of crime, and are equally ſer- 
viceable to the State, to their King, and 
to Humanity, by comforting the ſons of 
ſorrow, and ſoothing the complaints and 
grievances of their fellow-citizens. 


I cannot 
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I cannot help recording here an anec- 
dote which ſhews, that ceconomy, even 


carried ſo far as apparently to betray a 


parſimonious and miſerly diſpoſition, is 
no ways incompatible with real charity. 


After a dreadful fire, which had re- 
duced to the moſt wretched indigence- 
ſeveral families in the Fauxbourg, or Bo- 
rough of St. Germain, a collection was 
made throughout the pariſh in favour of 
the ſufferers. The perſons who had. 
been appointed to receive the alms, en- 
tered the houſe of a private gentleman, 
ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt wealthy 
of the Fauxbourg. He received his vi- 
ſitors in a room where no fire had yet 
been lighted, tho this was about noon, 
and in the month of December. The 
gentleman was buſy in reading a lecture 
to his ſervant for having employed a 
whole match in ſetting fire to the faggot 
that was then but juſt kindling, when 
there 
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there were ſeveral pieces put by for the 
purpoſe. The collectors looked upon 
this circumſtance as very ominous for 
the ſucceſs of their errand; when the 
gentleman, opening a bureau, took out 
a well-lined purſe, ſuch as is ſeldom giyen 
by the rich to aſſiſt the neceſſitous: they | 
could neither conceal, nor even recover 
for ſome time from their ſurprize : when 

the donor perceiving it, “Gentlemen, 

ſaid he, learn this leſſon, from me; it 
is by ſuch ſavings, which to you, and 
others may appear trifling, that I am ena- 
bled to add every day to that ſhare of 
my fortune which the poor, in our maſ- | 
ter's name, haye a right to claim at my 
hands. It is not by depriving « ourſelves | 
of our neceſſaries that we are to aſſiſt 
the ſuffering part of mankind, but that 
which we ſpend in uſeleſs. ſuperfluitics 
is their patrimony, which we are bound 


by nature and religion to preſerve un- 
touched. 3 


LARGE 
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LARGE FORTUNES. 


We ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the multi- 
tude of beggars of all kinds who crowd 
the ſtreets of Paris, and of thoſe more 
unfortunate perhaps who linger out their 
wretched lives in their ſolitary garrets, 
ſurrounded with all the horrors of indi- 
gence, when we conſider the unequal 
diſtribution of fortunes in this capital, 
and indeed all over France. 


There are in Paris private fortunes 
from three to nine hundred thouſand 
livres per annum, and a few ſtill more 
conſiderable; thoſe of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand are very common. 


Gold is to itſelf a loadſtone, it flies, as 
it were, where heaps are already thrown 
up together : the more there is of that 


precious metal in one place, the more it 


ſeems 
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ſeems to multiply. The firſt crown, 
ſays Jean Jacques Rouſſeau, is harder to 
get than the laſt million, No where-is 
this obſervation ſo fully verified as it is 
in this capital.—But to what uſe does 
the rich turn all this gold? not to anſwer 
any noble or uſeful purpoſe. Time 
lies heavy upon his hands, and in his lei- 
ſure, or rather profound idleneſs, the 
moſt minute trifle becomes for him a ſe- 
rious occupation ; he racks his brain to 
lay out the plan of an entertainment, 
and creates to himſelf a thouſand ima- 
ginary wants, which engroſs all his time 
to enjoy, and exhauſt his fortune to pro- 
cure. 


He prefers keeping hounds and horſes 
to the more liberal occupation of ſeeking 
out the poor to feed and relieve him. 
Sums that would ſerve to improve all the 
arts, by ſupporting the artiſts, are con- 
ſumed in childiſh. Hs If he gives 
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way to ſome extravagant caprice, its ob- 
ject is always mean, trifling, and inſigni- 
ficant. The whole world may ſpeak of 


his wealth, not one perhaps can vouch to 
one fingle act of his munificence. In 
vain do I look' abroad ; I do not ſee the 
- leaſt monument erected by the hands of 
the rich citizen. All his treaſures are, 
as it were, for home conſumption ; none 
partakes of them but his dependants and 
valets, becauſe theſe aſſiſt him in ſup- 
porting what he miſcalls his dignity. 


Amongſt theſe favourite ſons of for- 
tune, he who is proclaimed to the world 
as a humane, generous, and ſerviceable 
friend, is for three hours in the day em- 
ployed in forming pecuniary ſchemes 
that may increaſe his wealth, by ruining 
an hundred families, and doubling the 
calamities of his country. The words 
equity, benevolence, humanity, are for 
ever in his mouth, but the contrary vices 
+, 7 1 ons 
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have cankered his heart; and the' next 
day he will preſent, - and have credit 
enough to make it paſs, a plan founded 
on monopolifing princip tes; and. calcu- 
lated to bring thoufands of his fellow 
ſubjects to poverty and .wretchednels. 
Thus fatal gold will even deprive the in- 
duſtrious poor of. his 5 daily hire, | | 


tiff gen ho withil 
A 3 province is of 3 ſudden de- 
prived of all the productions of its fertile 
ſoil ; want ſucceeds to affluence, and this 
cruel deed is honoured with the title 
of ſpeculation, which | is in realty the: ne 
Plus ultra of avarice, carried to the moſt 
dangerous exceſs. The wretch, who i is 
guilty of ſo unnatural a monopoly, is a' 
great man; he talks finely of the arts, 
and wiſhes . them well. It is true, that 
he does fome good to thoſe who approach 
him neareſt, but, he deſtroys the peace, 
overturns the fortunes, and devours the 
very ſubſtance of thouſands who at a 
H 2 few 
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few hundred miles diſtance from him 
feel the grievous effects of his rapacity. 
He ſeems a perfect ſtranger in his own 
country, and 15 only for his ee 
a his ſervile fl lafterers. 


© Others there” tit who hoard up thei 
degrees, until it acquires the compact ſo- 
lidity of the flint. In vain does miſery, 
in the moft movitiz Uatcents, endeavour 
to melt them into cotpatſori In vain 
are they told of the private and public 
calamities—they are as inſenſible to pro- 
bity and innocence ill viſtrbls, as indit- 
ferent to the eee we their coun- 
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Does that unfecling wretch- deſerve 
the name of many WhO prefers a vile 
piece of metal to the [life of his fellow- 


creature, periſhing for want of the ſmall- 
eſt parcet of his accumulated gold? who 


___ his ſuffering brother by the moſt 


| oppro- 
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opprobious names, to apologize for his 
uncharitableneſs: cloaks his avarice un- 
der falſe pretences, whilſt conſcience 
ſtares him in the face, and W him 
to itmielf a monſter!” 


But why mould we che at the pre- 
vailing avarice of the rich, at their love 
for money, when we ſee that gold is the 
only key that opens the gate to prefer- 
ment in the clerical, ciel, and military 
employ ments. Thus the diſtance” be- 
| tween the wealthy and the reſt of the 
ſubjects is daily widened, aud pover ty 
becomes more uoſupportable, by canſi- 
dering, the aſtoniſhing 1 Progrels.. of luxury, 
whoſe faſtidious pomp is an inſult offer- 
ed to indigence Henee enyy and hatred 
acquire new ſtrength, and the ſtate 4s 
miſerably, divided. into two parties of co- 
vetous, men without feelings, and mal- : 
contents who loudly murmur at ſo pro- 
. an inequality. The firſt legiſla- 
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tor who will find means of dividing and 
ſubdividing thoſe immenſe fortunes, and 
reduce them to the ſtandard. of propor- 
tion, will greatly benefit the ſtate, and 
increaſe its population; for, as Monteſ- 
quieu jugiciouſly obſerves: © Wherever 
two. perſons, of different ſex, can live 
commodiouſly, a marriage ſoon - takes 
place between them.” 


Wealth accumulated, as it now is, in 
the hands of a few, begets that luxury 
which is no leſs dangerous to the man 
who riots in it, than to the humbler one 
who envies the fate of the former.- or 
Were it, on the contrary, diſtributed 
with more equality, and in a more rati- 
onal proportion, luxury would give way 
to that golden mediocrity, which is the 
parent of induſtry, and the ſource of all 
domeſtic virtues. Every ſtate, where the 
fortunes of the citizens are nearly upon a 
par, is peaceable, fortunate, and preſent 
a pleaſing harmonious enſemble. Such 

| | is 
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is Swiſſerland.—In all other countries 
there are continual feuds and animoſities, 
and the ſeed of diſcord takes the deepeſt 
root. The one ſells himſelf to the rich 


who can bid the higheſt price, and both 
are equally abject. 


Nothing can pleaſe me more, than to 
hear that the heir of a millionarift has 
run, in a few years, through an immenſe 
fortune, which he had inherited from 
his avaricious parent. Had his ſon con- 
tinued in his father's diſpoſition to the 
third generation, the repreſentative would 
then be poſſeſſed of ten times the fortune 
of his great-grand-father, and twenty 
men of that kind would ſwallow up the 
whole wealth of the country. All thoſe 
political evils, which diſturb the internal 
peace of kingdoms, ſpring from the ine- 
quality complairted of. On the one hand 
it ſerves to ſecure impurity to the rich, 
and occaſions the criminal attempts of 
deſponding inligence. It begets inteſtine 
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broils, which bear a great reſemblance to 
a civil war, by inſpiring the one with a 
hatred, the more dangerous that it is 
concealed, and the other with an into- 
lerable pride, which degenerates into op- 
preſſive cruelty. Wherever ſuch a dif- 
proportion is encouraged, the code of 
penal laws muſt needs be enlarged, and 
the priſons increaſe in proportion to the 
number of palaces erected by the hands 
of inſulting greatneſs. On the contrary, 
a ſtate where attention is paid to a pro- 
portionable diviſion of inherited proper- 
ty, to convey, as it were, proper nouriſh- 
ment to all the branches, will have fewer 
occaſions to brandiſh the ſword of juſtice. 
That law, amongſt the Romans, by which 

no one was permitted to be poſſeſſed of 


more than five hundred acres of land, 


was equally wiſe and prudent. Were 
our legiſlation to ſet up an inquiry by 
law, and proſecute even to death the 
conduct of a very wealthy proprietor, 


and examine by what means he has hoard= 


ed 
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ed up his immenſe fortune, ordering at 
the ſame time, that whatever would be 
proved in court to have 'exceeded the 
ſum of lawful gain, ſhould be equally 
divided amongſt the poor, it would ſerve 
both the nation and humanity too, long 
and gmervally Rk by * e 
and rich: 


MON T-DE-PIET F. 


The'eſtablifhmetit of the Mint=de- Piers, . 
or Pawti:Warthoufe, was long wifhed 
for in vain, but is at laff perſected, not- 
withſtanding the: oppoſirion it met with 
from” ſeveral intereſted beings, who live 
by the diſtreſs of their fellow creatures. 
At this place the poor tnay be fupplied 
with money upon any pawn whatever that 
they can leave for ſecurity, at a very 
trifling intereſt; for it is not 411 = | 
hands'of pr fate indi viduals, I am tc told 
is the caſe , in Lon on, wh ny a Pawn- 
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broker charges, no leſs than thirty. per 
cent. for the loan; I hear they are au- 


thoriſed to do ſo by law—So much the 
worſe. In Paris the Mont-de-Pizete is un- 
der the immediate inſpection of govern- 
ment, and has, hitherto proved of the 
greateſt ſervice, by giving the mortal 
wound to uſury and its infamous votaries. 


The greateſt proof that can be given 
of the uſefulneſs of this inſtitution, and 
how needful it was in Paris, is the great 
concourſe of people who daily reſort 
there to raiſe temporary ſums. It is ſaid, 
but 1 will not vouch to the truth of the 
e there were N tuns filled with 
gold watches ; this 1 rather take to be an 
exaggeration, meant onl y to give an idea 
of. the "yy great number that were then 
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came N for the 1 of raiſing 
loans, 
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loans, not exceeding ſix livres a head. 
The one carries his ſhirts, another a 
piece of furniture, this an old picture, 
that his ſhoe-buckles, or a thread- bare 
coat. Theſe viſits, which are renewed 
every day, are the moſt forcible proofs 
of the extreme want and poverty to 
which the greateſt number of the inha- 
bitants is reduced. 


Opulence itſelf is often obliged to have 
recourſe to the public Pawn-Warehouſe, 
and the contraſt between extreme miſery 
and indigent richneſs is no where better 
exemplified. In one corner a lady, wrap- 
ped up in her cloak, her face half cover- 
ed, and juſt ſtepped out of her coach, 
depoſits her diamonds to a large amount, 
to venture it in the evening at a card ta- 
ble; whilſt in the other a poor woman, 
who has trudged it on foot through the 
muddy ſtreets, pawns her lower garment | 
to Famer a bit of bread. 


The 
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The beſt regulation prevails in this 
place; a {worn appraiſer ſtands there to 
eſtimate, upon oath, the real value of 
the pledge offered. Yet as the beſt infti- 
tution is liable to much abuſe, it is ſaid 
that the poorer ſort of people are not al- 
ways treated with that humanity, which 
they are more juſtly entitled to than their 
betters ; this evil, with a little attention 
from the magiſtrate who preſides over 
this undertaking, may be eafity reme- 
died. I make no doubt but the Mont-de- 
Piete will prove as advantageous an eſta- 
bliſhment as it is uſeful and commen- 
dable. 


BOROUGH OF ST. MARCEL. 


Here live the moſt conſtant and ragged 


cuſtomers of the Mont-de-Piete ; it is the 
abode. of the. moſt miſerable, plodding, 
and ungovernable part of the Pariſian 
Cainalle. There is more money to be 


found in one ſingle houſe of the borough 
ot 
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of St. Honoré, than un all the Faubourg St. 
Marcel taken collectively. 


It is in thoſe dreary habitations, diſ- 
tant from the central part of the capital, 
that the exhauſted ſpendthrift, the man- 
hater, and the doating alchymiſt ſeek for 
concealment and obſcurity. Some ſtu- 
dious men alſo prefer that reſidence, and 
others who chuſe to live retired from 
the world and the tumult uſual in the 
neighbourhood of play-honfes. There 
they are fare not to be diſturbed by trou- 
bleſome'viſttors. Curioſity alone can in- 
duce a man to reſort to a place whoſe inha- 
bitants ſeem to be a race of men in every 


reſpect different from L reſt of the 
Pariſians. 


» 


Here ſeditions and mutiny have their 
origin, and the embers of diffention are 
ſoon quickened into a flame in this abode 
of obſcure wretchedneſs. The 'itthabi2 
tants have no other clock they can co 

- ſult, 
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ſult, but the riſing and ſetting of the ſun ; 
they are, in compariſon of their more 
refined neighbours, three centuries back 
in point of the prevailing arts and man- 
ners. Every private contention becomes 
a public diſpute, and the diſcontented 
wite pleads her cauſe in the middle of 
the ſtreet, ſummons the culprit before the 
tribunal of the populace, and in their pre- 
ſence makes a public confeſſion of her 
man's turpitude. The moſt material 
points in litigation: are here determined 
by fiſty cuffs, and when one of the parties 
has had his face handſomely ſcratched, 

they meet at night and make it up over. 


a bottle of ſour wine. 


One ſingle room generally contains a 
family; the whole of the furniture not 


worth twenty crowns; every quarter day 
they ſhift from hole to hole, as they are 
turned out for non- payment of rent. Not 


one pair of ſhoes, except wooden ones, is 


to be found in theſe lodging-houſes. 
Let 
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Yet every Sunday they march out in 
crouds to Vaugirard, and fill up its num- 
berleſs public houſes, to drink themſelves 
out of all feelings. After which they en- 
ter into a place called Salle des Gueux, 
(Beggar's Hall), and at the ſcraping of a 
blind fidler dance away the remainder of 
their ſorrow, which on the next day re- 
turns upon them with tenfold force. But 
no matter, they have drank in one day 
for the whole week, and patiently wait 
for the Sunday following. 


 CUSTOM-HOUSE AND EXCISE 
OFFICERS. 


1 1 Wn gradation, dats oe 
having ſpoken of the.; loweſt I ſhall ſay 
a few words about. the higher ſort of 
Pariſian Canaille ; ; I mean the Cuſtom- 
Houſe and Exciſe Officers. Their num- 
ber is countleſs, nor do they rate very 
high the price of their infamy. Their 
wages are from 800 to 1 500 livres per an- 

Hum. 
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num. thoſe of the latter claſs wear velvet, 
and point ruffles; and the price of the 
lace that bedaubs their coat, is a manifeſt 
robbery committed upon their ſtomachs, 
making their appetite ſubſervient to their 
love for ſhew ; hence the old French pro- 
verb, habit dore ventre de ſon—Lace' your 
coat and feed upon bran. 


They tranſact all their baſineſs pen in 
hand; the meaneſt of this mean bribe - 
muſt underſtand writing and accounts, 
as the entrance of a bottle of wine, a 
capon, a drove of oxen, &c. is to be ſet 
down moſt carefully in the regiſter kept 
for that purpoſe. Theſe uſeleſs beings 
have learnt nothing, know nothing, and 
have not an idea beyond the four rules 
of arithmetic ; the following fact will 
ſerve to prove the former N of my 
Kertion. | 


e Fi his * at Bed 
ra, had purchaſed a very curious mum 
my. 
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my.—As the box that contained it was 
rather too cumberſome for his travelling 
poſt-chaiſe, being arrived at Auxerre, he 
ſent it by the ſtage-coach. The latter 
was ſearched, according to cuſtom, at 
the gates of Paris; the wiſe officers broke 
open the box, and ſeeing a body black- 
ened all over, gravely pronounced it to 
be the remains of a man baked in an 
oven; the antique bandages came in ſup- 
port of their opinion, as they miſtook 
them for a ſhirt half-burnt; and after a 
proper inqueſt, the fuppoſed murdered 
was fent to the Morne, or bone-houſe, to 
be owned. 


Some hours after, the owner made his 
appearance to claim his property, which 
he ſuppoſed was detained at the office. 
On his firſt requiſition, the wiſe men of 
Gotham looked at him with a mixture 
of amazement and horror; ſeeing him 
fall into a downright paſſion, one of the 
officers, more ſenſble than the reſt, ap- 

| proached 
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proached and ſoftly whiſpered in the tra- 
veller's ear, that he had better hold his 
tongue, and fave his neck from the hal- 
ter, by a timely flight. 


Unable to gueſs at the meaning of ſo 
unexpected an addreſs, the gentleman re- 
tired half mad with anger and diſappoint- 
ment, and directly applied to the Lieu- 
tenant de Police. After having danced 
attendance for three days, he at laſt ob- 
tained, from the grave magiſtrate, a per- 
mit, in form, to take away from the bone- 
houſe the Egyptian prince, or princeſs; 
who, after having ſlept ſound for two 
thouſand years within the pyramid, was 
on the eve of receiving Chriſtian burial. 


Nothing ſo truly ridiculous as the for- 
tunate few amongſt theſe officers, who 
can boaſt of three thouſand livres ſalary ; 
they give themſelves conſequential airs, 
and look down with the moſt ſuperci- 
lious contempt on the reſt of their tribe. 


85 
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It is curious enough to ſee them with a 
grace, peculiar to themſelves, turn up 
their ruffles, cut a pen, or mend a quill, 
and try it with as much precaution, as if 
the welfare of the ſtate depended on 
their book of entrance. The pendulum 
of the clock determines all their motions: 


they know to a minute when they are 
to leave or return to their fifth ſtory— 
and ſo do their wives. 


PHYSICIANS. 


I acknowledge myſelf guilty of a very 
great injuſtice, when, enumerating, the 
plagues that infeſt the poor Pariſians, I 
forgot to mention the ſons of Eſculapius; 
but I crave their pardon, and beg they 
will accept for apology the old adage, ii 
1s better late *. never. 


luſtead of that gravity, which their 


profeſſon ſeems to require, our doctors 
have al the ton, the airs and ridicules 


of 
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of that doubtful gender of beings, called 
pelit-maitres— They are in fact the prettieſt 
phyſicians in all Europe. You will not 
find in them thoſe ferious mortals, who, 
determined to uſe all their ſkill to cure, 
or at leaſt to. allay your diforder, ſhew 
their diſpleaſure at your not following 
their preſcriptions. Our doctors know 
better manners, they talk of aer thing 
but their art, and the patient's diſeaſe. 
With ſmile ineffable, a modern Eſcula- 
plus ung loves a lily white hand, and after 
brandiſhing before your eyes a moſt ſu- 
perb brilliant, methodically turns up his 
point ruffle, feels your pulſe, with the 
beſt grace, proclaims you ſound ahd/ 
healthy, never ſeeming to ſuſpect the 
leaſt danger, be the diforder what it 
may. Seated by the bed-ſide of a dying 
man, he aſſumes the chearful looks of 
hope: ſpeaks a few words of comfort, re- 
tires, and continues his jeſting humour 
as he goes down the ftaircafe—an hour 


after, the patient expires ! | 
W hen 
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When a phyſician has diſpatched half 
a ſcore of plebeians, through ignorance 
or inattention, he is perfectly reconciled 
to the accident, and thinks no more about 
it. But if he has the misfortune of ſend- 
ing out of the world a man of rank and 
conſequence, the poor wretch is incon- 
ſolable, and for a whole fortnight his de- 
jected looks ſeem to implore the com- 
paſſion of every one he meets. 


A certain number of phyſicians have 
divided the different walks of Paris, and 
the fick of the capital, amongſt them- 
ſelves. 'When any of them has been 
guilty of ſome great miſtake in the man- 
ner of treating his patient, the moſt pro- 
found ſecret is kept by his brethren, 
who perhaps the next, if not the ſame 
day; will ſtand; in need of the like in- 
dulgence. Nay, ſuch is their fraternal 
union, that they will let a man die rather 
man contradict the method purſued by 
their 
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their good brother And the patient ex- 
pires, ſurrounded by ten phyſicians. 
They ſee very well what ſhould be done, 
if not to avert entirely, at leaſt to ſtay for 
a while the deſtructive hand of death; 
but the Eſprit de corps, the killing deference 
they have for each other will not permit 
them to interfere, and they tamely ſuffer 
the firſt of them that was called to follow 
his own ideas, and methodically finiſh a 
work he had ſo wiſely begun. 


Thoſe very diſcrete accomplices ex- 
perience, in their turn, the ſame regard 
and complai ſance. If they condeſcend 
to apologize, they ground their plea upon 
the uncertainty of their art—But if they 
are convinced of this truth, why do they 
continue the ſame bloody track, without 
deviating either to the right or to the left? 
Why are they ſo tenacious of their old 
and execrable method, when they are 
conſcious how deficient and dangerous it 

| : is? 
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is? The reaſon is obvious, by throwing 
a thick impenetrable veil over their pro- 
ceedings: they make of their art a lucra- 
tive trade. 


The difference their pride has eſta- 
bliſhed between the writer of a preſcrip- 
tion and the man who is to mix it, ſeems 
to me a great obſtacle to the cure of a 
diſeaſe. They will not even take the 
trouble of analyſing their drugs by the 
aſſiſtance of chemiſtry, and though they 
have hardly a ſuperficial knowledge of 
thoſe compounds; they boldly preſeribe 
thoſe dreadful banes which come out of 
the apothecary's ſnops So that the poor 
patient has, beſides his diſorder, two evils 
to contend with, the raſhneſs of the pre- 
ſcriter, and the ignorance of the man who 
is to prepare the medicine. gt | 


The art of phyſic, therefore; now-a- 
days is no more than a bold empiriſm, 


which derives all its fame from our cre- 
dulity. 
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dulity. Its uncertainty is fully known to 
thoſe who practice it: notwithſtanding 
their conſciouſneſs, they will not give it 
up, becauſe it brings money. Yet they 
are the firſt, theſe worſt of quacks, to 
run down quackery. If a man, poſſeſſed 
of a family medicine, which he even dif- 
tributes gratis, is ſucceſsful in the cure of 
any diſorder, he is directly ſtigmatiſed 
by the faculty—Ye bold aſſaſſins, for once 
open your eyes to the light of truth! To 
ve we owe no ſalutary diſcovery; but to 
what ye are pleaſed diſdainfully to call 
empiriſm, we are indebted for the bark, 
emetic, inoculation, &c. Do not miſ- 
take me, however, as pleading the cauſe 
of quacks; but your ignorance makes it 
doubtful, which of the two profeſſions is 
moſt hurtful to mankind. 


Shall we never behold the man of true 
knowledge, who will with a bold but ge- 
nerous s hand deſtroy the altars of Eſcula- 


pius, 
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pius, where our modern practitioners dai- 
ly ſacrifice new victims, break the fur- 
geon”s lancet, fhut up thoſe ſhops where 
the apothecary retails his poiſon ; who 
will, in fine, ſubſtitute a ſure method to 
that phyſic, merely conjectural, which 
prevails amongſt the members of the fa- 
culty. Oh, for that friend of mankind 
who will new model an art which now: 
conſiſts in killing according to rule, and 
has ignorance and antiquated prejudice 
for its ſupporters.—** A confunmaion. 
devoutly to be ng m 


But now, 933 reader, let me e lead 
you through the ſtreets of Paris. They 
are not very clean, but ſuch as they are, 
they will furniſh matter of information, 


and that is all J want er or en 
wiſh to receive. 


A W kJ Kc: 
As I croſs the ſtreets of Paris, me- 
tacks I travel through the ruins of anti- 


I | quity, - 
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quity, every corner recalls to my memo- 
ry the moſt intereſting events of our na- 
tional hiſtory, I ſhall not tire the read- 
er by entering into a detail of every ob- 
ject, but only ſelect ſuch as I think moſt 
worthy of being recorded. 


Obſerve that noble and wide ſtreet St. 
Antoine, this, under former reigns, was 
a turnip-field ; here Henry II. was mor- 
tally wounded in a tournament, by Mont- 
gomery ; here alſo fell, by each others 
hand, the infamous minions of Henry III. 
and this ſpot, now ſo full of houſes and 
inhabitants, reminds me that, under Louis 
Je Gros, the duties paid at the northern 
gate, yielded no more than twelve livres 
per annum, that is about four hundred 
and eight of our preſent currency, and 
I fay to myſelf, Paris was then a ſmall 
Place, but its inhabitants, if fewer, were 
more happy. 


If my foot ſlips on the flones, I im- 
mediately recollect, that the ſtreets were 
125 not 
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not paved before the year 1184, and that 
it was done on a plan propoſed by a 
Financier, who wasat the greateſt part of 
the expenſe—Thanks to the good man! 
ſuch another of his profeſſion would not 


be found now-a-days, fearch the whole 
kingdom throughout. 


As I croſs the Place des Vidtoires, 
where ſtands the ſtatue of Louis XIV. a 
monument erected to national vanity, 
and a ſtanding record of kingly pride and 
popular adulation ; it occurs to my re- 
membrance, that this was at one time the 
moſt dangerous part of this capital. 
Thieves and murderers held here their 
aſſemblies ; and even in the very face of 
day committed their depredations on the 
paſſengers.—Query. Could a better ſpot 
be pitched upon for the purpoſe of plac- 
ing the effigy of that royal robber, born 
for the ruin of his ſubjects, and the diſ- 
turbance of Europe? who aimed at uni- 


ö verſal 
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verſal monarchy ; ſacrificed the wealth 
and happineſs of a whole kingdom to 
purſue that empty ſhadow ; who lived a 

tyrant and died an idiot? N 


The Rue d' Enfer, or Hell- ſtreet, was 
haunted ſome centuries ago by ghoſts 
and ſprites of all kinds. St. Louis, who 
was then on the throne, thought that the 
beſt way to ſend the devil back again to 
His dreary home, was to make a preſent 
of it to the Carthuſian monks. He was 
right: and as one nail drives out another, 
no ſooner did the holy friars take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the premiſes, than the infernal 
ſpirits made room for their ſuperiors, 
and ever ſince that place yields to the 
convent a conſiderable revenue, which 
amply repays them for the trouble taken 
by their predeceſſors. Yet this very Rue 
q Enfer is in much greater danger now, 
than ever it was from its former viſitors; 
and the quarries, on which it is built, 
may, by undermining the houſes of the 

inha- 
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inhabitants, bring them into a jeopardy 
where the ſkill of ſurgeons will be more 
effectual than all the Pater-noſters, holy 
water, and exorciſms of their ſanctified 
landlords. 


It was in the Rue Patterie, that the firſt 
play-houſe was built. The regulation 
and police of the theatres was then with- 
in the department of the Attorney-gene- 
ral, and not as it is now, in the hands of 
ignorant or partial Lords of the Bedcham- 
ber; who at that time, when every one 
followed his own trade, made the King's 
bed, and had nothing elſe to do. 


At the Halles, or FEI market, 
Charles V. then only Dauphin, made a 
famous ſpeech againſt Charles, ſurnamed 
the Mi{chievous, King of Navarre. But 
then every one had a right to judge for 
himſelf: and the former was hiſſed and 
hooted from the huſtings, /ans ceremonie, 
becauſe he had neither the good mien, 
13 | the 
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the eloquence, nor the ſolidity of reaſon- 
ing of his antagoniſt. 


View now the Bute St. Roch, that little 
mount, not an hundred years ago, was 
tull of wind-mills; and ſuch is the rage 
for building and extending the limits of 
the capital, already too large, that ſome 
writers after me will, in all probabili- 
ty, have the ſame remark to make on 
the hill now called Mont-Martre, or Mar- 
tyr's-Mount.—It was at the Bute St. Roch, 
that the Maid of Orleans diſtinguiſhed 
herſelf; and was wounded at the ſiege of 
Paris, then in the hands of the Engliſh— 
Would the latter had preſerved -it even 
to this day ! we could at leaſt think and 
ſpeak for ourſelves. 


- Rue vr LUnversITe. Here dwells 
pedantiſm, and if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, learned ſtupidity. This Uni- 
verſity enjoyed formerly the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed privileges, ſome of which are 


now 
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now grown obſolete, and only recorded 
in its archives. This body of men, who 
never did any ſervice to the ſtate hut that 
of giving the plan for eſtabliſhing a poſt- 


office, was very tenacious of thoſe pre- 


rogatives ; at the leaft appearance of en- 
croachment upon them, the Univerſity 
ordered its ſchools to be ſhut, no lectures 
then of divinity, no ſermons, no teach- 
ing whatever could take place, until theſe 
mighty men were ſoothed into a better 
temper, and government was glad to 
make it up—Now, they would be taken 
at their word—and the better for that. 
It is not only extravagant, it is folly to 
extreme, to maintain, at a large ſalar y, 
one hundred profeſſors to teach What? 
a little Latin, and the art of ſophiſtry: 
that is all their employment, whilſt not 
one of the pupils, at his leaving the Uni- 
verſity, knows his mother-tongue, which 
thoſe very pedagogues can neither ſpeak. 
nor write with propriety. | 


L 4 There 
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There are ſtill ſome faint remains of 
the ancient power of that uſeleſs body, 
but they conſiſt in mere matter of form. 
When the rector, or head of the Univer- 
ſity, which by the by is ſtiled the King's 
eldeſt Daughter, and a ſad trull ſhe is, 
goes to Verſailles, the folding doors of 
the King's apartment are thrown open, 
and every three months he parades the 
ſtreets, in all the pomp and majeſty of 
the Emperor of Genius and Pariſian Intel- 
lefts—and this redoubted monarch is, for 
the moſt part, a pedant full of Latin and 
Greek, burſting at the thoughts of bis 
aſſumed importance—for the reign of the 
RolLINs is no more !—lf the rector dies 
in office, the Univerſity has the right to 
have his remains depoſited at St. Denis, 
the burying-place of the Kings of France. 


But, humane reader, let me fly from the 
ſound of a bell that grates my ears, and 
ſtrikes terror to my ſoul—it is that of Sr. 

Ger- 
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Germain P Auxerrois. It rung the ſignal 
of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew—a 
day that ſhould be for ever blotted out 
from our annals—But even all the waters 
of the ocean cannot waſ off the bloody 
ſtain Would you believe it, reader? a 
fanatic clergyman has dared, within theſe: 
twenty years, to publiſh̃ a-pamphilet in 
defence of that attrocious deed—But, to 
the honour of our laws and magiſtracy be 
it ſaid; the parliament of Paris inflicted an 
exemplary puniſhment on the author, and 
his execrable-apology was burnt, as the 
wretch ought to have been himſelf, by the 
hands of the common executioner. 


As I paſs throught the Rue Troufſe Lache,. 
I cannot help ſmiling; when I recollect 
that Cardinal de Lorraine, at his returm- 
from the Council of Trentum, and pre- 
paring for a triumphal entry in the capi- 
tal, was ſet upon, in this very ſtreet, by 
6 The poor diſtreſſed Cardi- 

15 4 nal, 
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nal, compelled to give way, ran into the 
back parlour of a tradeſman, and from 
thence flew up ſtairs, and hid himſelf 
under the bed of an old woman, where 


he remained until nine had diſperſed his 
purſuers.. 


Behold that well in the Rue Truandarie; 
E view it with a reverential awe. It was 
on its brink that the lovers of old plighted 
their faith to each other—an oath more 
religiouſly kept than that which. we now 
take before the altars erected to the God 
of Truth—in that golden age the parties 
meant what they ſaid, and we hardly 
know our own meaning. 


It is in the old Rue du Temple that the 
Duke of Burgundy fell, by the hands of 
his aſſaſſin the Duke of Orleans, only bro - 
ther to Charles VI. who, though a mad- 
man and an idiot, was ſuffered to continue 
on the throne—and why not? the race of 


ſcep- 
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ſceptred fools did neither begin, nor 
end with that unfortunate prince. 


When I take a boat to croſs the water, 
at the quay Malaquais, 4 am hardly puſh-- 
ed off from the ſhore, hen I recall to my 
mind, that two centuries ago, the great 
and good, but too amorous Henry IV. 
was in the ſame ſituation. When enter- 
ing into a converſation with the waterman, 
who knew not his ſovereign in the perſon 

of a plain dreſſed gentleman, unaccompa- 
nied by any one What think you of the 
new peace (of Vervins, honeſt fellow? 
ſaid Henry — Think! why I don't know, . 
I derive no advantage from it. There be 
a load of taxes, and this here boat of 
mine, with which I can hardly get a live- 
lihood, pays duty to the King. But doſt 
not you think, that his majeſty will low- 
er theſe taxes? Why, as to that there 
matter, the King is a good man enough, 
chat he is, and God bleſs him. But then, 
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he has a miſtreſs, who muſt go ſo fine, 
and have ſo many trinkets, that we poor 
devils are obliged to pay for it—yet 1 
ſhould not begrudge it, if ſo be that ſhe 
belonged to him alone; but, between you 
and I, ſhe is an arrant jade, and has a 
ſcore of lovers beſides him. 


It was true enough, and Henry knew it. 
It is recorded, that, going to pay a viſit 
to one of his favourites, Belgrade, who 
was engaged with her, had hardly time 
to hide himſelf under the bed; as he did 
it in a hurry, he could not ſo well con- 
ceal himſelf, but that part of his cloaths 
remained in fight. The King took no 
notice, but having ſet down to a cold col la- 
tion, ready prepared, he took a cake, and 
flung it under the bed, ſaying: every 
body muſt hve.” —He never reſented this 
affront, which a more mclement maſter 
would have wathed off in the blood of the 
raſh intruder—What a prodigious contraſt 


We 
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we ſee here between the man and the 


prince; how frail and contemptible the 
former, how great and magnanimous the 
latter! Theſe are thy ſports, O nature !— 
Henry was born to be the weakeſt of mor- 
. tals, and the moſt renowned ſovereign. 


Tura your eyes towards that lofty 
building, it is the Academie Frangoiſe, 
where, as ſaid the witty Pirron. There 
are forty members, who have as much 
learning as comes to the ſhare.of four men.. 
This eſtabliſhment was ſet on foot by 
Richelieu, whoſe every undertaking con- 
ſtantly tended to deſpotiſm; nor has he, 
in this inſtitution; deviated from this rule: 
for the Academy is manifeſtly a monar- 
chical eſtabliſhment. Men of letters have 
deen enticed to the capital as the gran- 
dees, and for the ſame purpoſe, that is, 
to keep a better watch over them. The 
conſequence is fatal t6 the progreſs of 
knowledge, becauſe every writer being 

1 ambiti- 
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ambitious of a ſeat in that modern Areopa-- 
gus, and knowing that his ſucceſs depends 
on court-tavour, does every thing to me- 
rit the latter, by ſacrificing to the goddeſs 
of flattery, and preferring mean adulation 
that leads him to academical honours, to 
the more uſeful and manly employment 
of ſetting up, as they ſhould, for the pre- 
. ceptors of mankind.. 


Hence the Academie enjoys no manner 
of conſideration, either at home or abroad; 
Paris is the only place where it can ſup- 
port any kind of conſequence; though, 
even there, ſorely badgered by the wits 
of the capital, who, expecting neither 
favour nor friendſhip from that corps, 
point all their epigrammatical batteries 
againſt their members; there is but too 
mueh room for pleaſantry, and keen ſar- 
caſm. For is it not ridiculous to an ex- 
treme, that forty men, two-thirds of 
whom owe. their admiſſion to cabal, or 

Are. 0 vile 
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vile ſervility, ſhould be by patent created 
arbiters of taſte and literature, and enjoy 
the excluſive privilege of judging for the 
reſt of. their countrymen; but their prin-- 
cipal function has been, to give currency, 
or ſtop the circulation of new coined 
words; regulating the pronunciation, or- 
thography, and idioms of the French lan- 
guage—ls this a ſervice or injury to the 
language itſelf? I rather think the latter 
to be the caſe. 


The Academie Frangoiſe: may be looked 
upon as a partition. wall that divides men 
and letters into two different claſſes, who 

having conſtantly in view the academical 
chair, which they look upon as the ne plus 
ultra of literary fame; it being the only 
way to penſions and preferment, inſtead 
of becoming, as they ought to do, the ora- 
cles of. the age and their-nation, content 
themſelves with being the echos of that 
dreaded tribunal; hence the abject ſtate 
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of literature in the capital. We have ſome, 
however, who boldly think for themſelves, 
truſt to the judgment of the public, and 
laugh at the award of the Academie. No- 
thing can mark the contempt in which a 
few fpirited writers hold the decrees of 
the forty foreſtallers of French wit and 

refinement, than the following epitaph, 
which the author above eited, the dread 
of Voltaire, the ſcourge of witlings, Pirron, 
ordered to be engraved on his tomb- ſtone: 


Cy GIT PIRON QUI NR FUT RIEx, 


PAS MEME AcAaDEMICIEN.. 
THE: SORBONNE: 


If the edifice, which we have juſt paſt 
by, is the ſeat of literary deſpotiſm, 
the Sorhowne may be called the throne of 
ignorance, ſuperſtition, and folly. This 
foundation is the work of an obſcure 
prieſt, whoſe name it retains, though af- 
n enlarged, beautified, and amply 

endowed 
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endowed by Cardinal Richelieu, who, as we 
have had occaſion to mention in the fore- 
going deſcription, never formed an eſta- 
bliſhment which did not tend, in ſome 
meaſure, to ſupport his favourite plan of 
carrying arbitrary power beyond all 
bounds. Whilſt his politics made flaves 
of the ſubjects, he ſupported this kind of 
ſpiritual inquiſition, in order to enthral 
their very minds. The Sarbonne was con- 
ſulted on all occaſions, and the decree of 
a few ignorant divines, reſpected as the 
oracles of the Deity itſelf. Though it is 
obvious that, what is called ſcholaſtic di- 
vinity, is the greateſt evil that the blind 
zeal of enthuſiaſm could ever introduce 
in religious matters, as it has only ſerved 
to raiſe doubts amongſt the ſenſible part 
of mankind, and bind over the reſt to ſu- 
perſlition and fanaticiſm. 


The Sorbonne, in ages of ignorance, 
muſt have ſhone in its brighteſt luſtre ; 
| : | but 
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but in our enlightened days it is become 
the object of contempt and ridicule, be- 
cauſe its members have uſurped the pow- 
er of pronouncing, as umpires, on eve- 
ry ſubject, either of politics, moral, re- 
ligion, and even phyſics: for it is not 
many years fince thoſe ſages pronounced, 
ex cathedra, that it was a ſin to inoculate 
for the ſmall-pox, nothing ſhort of hell 
flames, was denounced againſt the ope- 
rator, the encourager, and the patient ; 
all the world laughed at the awfu? ſen- 
tence, and inoculation daily acquired new 
partiſans ; becauſe, unfortunately for thoſe 
clear ſighted mortals, reafon, common 
ſenſe, and experience were in this, as in 
moſt of their decrees, in favour of the 
other ſide of the queſtion. | 


: A work, containing all that. has beer 

_ faid and printed by the Sorbonne for three 
centuries back, would prove a very curi- 
ous compilation. Never did ignorance, 
amongſt the moſt ſuperſtitious people, 


give: 
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give more ſtriking examples of folly and 
ridicule ; becauſe this learned corps pre- 
ſumed, from its very firſt inſtitution, to 
give the law to all other divines, as pre- 
tending to know more than all of them 


put together; and, by degrees, refer- _ 


ring every art and ſcience, and even hif- 
tory, to religion, they took upon them- 
ſelves to pronounce on matters which 
were entirely foreign to their juriſdic- 
tion; if any ſhould be aſſigned to a ſet 
of impoſtors who have princely ſalaries, 
and employ their leiſure in deviſing new 
means to ſupport their credit by miſlead- - 
ing the vulgar, and maintain their aſſu- 
med importance by working upon the 
credulity of the weaker _ of mankind. 


The Mahan doctors are for more 
rational than ours. The former give 
out that their great Prophet had publick- 
ly declared, that out of 12,000 words 
contained in the — one third only 

can 


[ 
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can be depended upon for truth; ſo that 
when any obſcure paſſage, or ſome in- 
defenſible extravagancy occur, inſtead of 
going to loggerheads about an explana- 
tion, or endeavouring to find out ſenſe or 
meaning where there is neither, they ſet 
it down amongſt the 8,000 falſehoods, 
and thus decline entering into any diſ- 
putes, from which they never could ex- 
tricate themfelves. By this means they 
wiſely reject all contradictions and im- 
probabilities, and never ſeek to humble 
or impoſe upon human underſtanding. 


Had the Sarbonnians acted with the 
fame judgment, they would not in their 
theological delirium have maintained 
opinions which, in former times, drew 
upon them a general hatred ; nor would 
they now be as they are, the butt of ridi- 
cule, the mere bye word of every man 
who preſerves a ſingle grain of common 
fenſe—But they mind very little what 
the 
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the world can ſay, provided they receive 
their ſtipend quarterly. 'They may ex- / 
claim with the miſer in Horace: «© He 
cares not for the world, who riots in 
plenty.” 


© 0 TL 


After having taken a ſurvey of the 
two . palaces erected to pedantiſm and 
folly, it is but juſtice to ſay ſomething 
of the places where thoſe great qualities 
are acquired. 


If we can yet boaſt of ſome men of 
letters-and real genius, it is-becauſe theſe, 
as the poets, owe every advantage they 
poſſeſs to nature, and not to art or edu- 
cation; for nothing is worſe calculated 
than our colleges to improve natural 
abilities, or advance the progreſs of ſci - 
ence and literature. An hundred pe- 
. are er and well paid 

by 
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by government, to teach our youth the 
Greek and Latin tongues ; and after ten 
years ſpent in the uſeleſs purſuit, not an 
hundred out of one thouſand amongſt 
them are perfect in either. It is not that 
I mean to reflect on the futility of thoſe 
ſcientific languages, I only blame the 
miſtaken notion of teaching them before 
the pupils have received the firſt rudi- 
ments of their own tongue. This ſhould 
be the primary object of their ſtudy, and 
the former be acquired afterwards, as 
an acceſſary accompliſhment. 


Beſides, if we conſider this mode of 
education in a political line, we may well 
wonder how it ever could be admitted in 
a monarchy. Its ſubjects, from their in- 
fancy, are taught to admire thoſe brave 
Romans, who, before they were enſlaved 
by their tyrants, gave laws to the whole 
world. It cannot be diſputed, that a pro- 
found ſtudy of the Latin tongue gives a 

| certain 
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certain reliſh for republicaniſm. It is no 
leſs certain, that, after having heard of 
the ſenate, of the freedom and majeſty of 
the Roman people, their victories, of Cæ- 
ſar falling under the avenging hands of 
indignant and oppreſſed liberty, of a Cato 
who would not ſurvive the overthrow of 
the conſtitution, it is hard to find one's 
ſelf, after all, neither better nor worſe 
than a plain inhabitant of Paris, the ſport 
of arbitrary power. 


Thus our youth are taught, in the 
carlier part of their life, a doctrinè which 
it muſt be their firſt ſtudy afterwards to 
unlearn, and totally forget, as entirely in- 
compatible with their advancement, hap- 
pineſs, and ſafety, nay their very being 
itſelf; or if they remember any thing of 
it, it will only ſerve to embitter their mi- 
ſeries, by a painful compariſon. Vet it 
is an abſolute monarch who pays thoſe 
profeſſors, who gravely expound to his 

5 9 ſubjects 
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ſubjects the bold ſpeeches of antient ora- 
tors againſt the kingly power ; ſo that a 
ſenſible young man, juſt come from the 
Univerſity, cannot help, at his firſt ſeeing 
Verſailles, to recolle the immortal name 
of Brutus, and of all thoſe fierce enemies 
of deſpotiſm. His ideas are confounded, 
either he is a fool by nature, and born 
to ſlavery, or it muſt be ſome time be- 
fore he can be reconciled to a country 
where there are neither tribunes nor de- 
cemvirs, ſenators nor conſuls. Thus this 
great ſcholar has been learning ten or 


twelve years what it is his intereſt to for- 
get in as many hours. 


Much is ſaid by ſome of our enthuſi- 
aſtic countrymen of the numerous ſchools, 
ſuch as thoſe of drawing, &c. founded 
by princely munificence. But unpreju- 
diced as I am, I will maintain, that theſe 
eſtabliſhments are more hurtful than ſer- 
viceable to the ſtate and ſubjects, as they 

tend 
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tend to inſpire a taſte for refinement, and 
the preference given to the agreeable over 
the uſeful arts. The tradeſman will have 
his ſon learn the former, and quit the 
profeſſion of the latter, in which he would 
prove of equal ſervice to himſelf and to 
ſociety—But I will have my ſon to be- 
come a painter, or a {cholar—Raſh pre- 
ſuming fool, thy darling ſhall be neither ! 
Thoſe drawing-ſchools only multiply the 
number, already countleſs, of ignorant 
dawbers, and from the colleges iſſue that 
ſwarm of ſcribblers, who, having no 
other reſource than their pen, and too 
well taught to ſtoop to be - uſeful, . make 
the ſenſible part of mankind almoſt, la- 
ment, that the art of printing; ever was 
diſcovered. 


But let us here put an end to our walk; 
it would ſoon become dangerous hear 
the ſmack of a coachman's whip—let us 
return in ſafety, and examine at a diſ- 
tance. Vou could not gueſs where they 

1 are 
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are driving, (preceded and followed by a 
numerous populace, ſome of whom will 
pay dear for their curioſity. They are 
in their way to the Rue aux Ours, to give, 
in the eighteenth century, a ſpectacle 
worthy of the ages of barbariſm and ig- 
norance. 


Vou muſt be informed that every year, 
on the 3d of July, the effigy of a Swiſs 
is burnt, in the ſtreet above mentioned, 
becauſe on ſuch a day and hour, ſome 
centuries back, an impious Swiſs, it is 
ſaid, moſt ſacrilegiouſſy ſtabbed an image 
of the Virgin Mary, when there iſſued 
forth from the wound a ſtream of the 
pureſt blood! ! !=—=——Nothing more ridi- 
culous than this fooliſh cuſtom ; but it is 


of long ſtanding, and in religious mat- 


ters this very circumſtance 1s a recom- 
mendation. 


The effigy was formerly dreſſed in 
character, but the Swiſs refented it as a 


national 
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national affront, and ever ſinee it is cover- 
ed only with a kind of ' waggoner's frock. 
It conſiſts vf a coloſſus, made of wicker, 
laid on a man's ſhoulder, who ftops and 
makes che effigy bow before every mado- 
na he meets with on his way. A drum 
opens the march. The coloſſus, which 
reaches as high as the firſt floor, wears 
long ruffles, a large bagwig, holding in 
his right hand a wooden dagger, painted 
red, and nothing is ſo laughable as the 
different poſtures into which it is thrown 
by the man who bears it. 


However ridiculous both the ſtory and 
cuſtom may appear, ſome of our moſt ſo- 
lemn ceremonies can boaſt of no better 
foundation. Thus the Ste. Ampoule (or 
Oil-phial), is made uſe of to anoint our 
Kings. Yet is there a man of ſenſe in 
the aſſembly who can believe, that a dove 
brought it down from heaven, hanging 
up from her bill. No one is credulous 
enough to have any faith in the miracu- 

K 2 bous 
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lous cure of the ſcrofula, by the impoſi- 
tion of royal hands. Yet the phial will 
always remain in uſe, and our monarchs 
will ever touch thoſe who are afflicted 
with what is called the king's evil, and 
cure no patient. But ſuperſtition is the 
principal ſupporter of deſpotiſm, and 
wherever the latter prevails the former is 
encouraged. 


Look to the right, and ſee-the end of 
all public rejoicings in Paris, ſee that 
ſcore of unfortunate men ; ſome of them 
with broken legs and arms, ſome already 
dead, or expiring. Moſt of them are pa- 
rents of families, who by this cataſtrophe 
muſt be reduced to all the horrors of mi- 
ſery. I had foretold this accident as the 
conſequence of that file of coaches which 
paſſed us before. The Police takes ſo 
little notice of this kind of chance-med- 
ley, that if any thing can be wondered at, 
it is that ſuch accidents, though but too 

| frequent, 
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frequent, are not ſtill more numerous. 


The threatening wheel, that runs along 
with ſuch rapidity, carries an obdurate 


man in power, who has not leiſure, or 
indeed cares not to obſerve, that the 
blood of his fellow- ſubjects is yet freſh 
on the ſtones over which his magnificent 
chariot rattles ſo ſwiftly. They talk of a 
reformation, but when is it to take place ? 
All thoſe who have any ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration keep carriages, and what care 
they for the pedeſtrian traveller? 


Jean Jacques Rouss Au, in the year 
1776, in the road to Meſnil-Montant, was 
beat down by a large Lapland dog, and 
remained on the ſpot, whilſt the maſter, 
ſecure in his berline, paſſed him by with 
that ſtoic indifference which amounts to 
ſavage: barbarity. Rouſſeau, lame and 
bruiſed, was taken up, and conducted to 
his houſe, by ſome charitable peaſants. 
The gentleman, or rather barbarian, hear- 
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ing who was the perſon whom the dog 
had beat down, ſent a ſervant to know 
what he could do for him. —<* Tell him, 
ſaid Rouſſeau, to chain his dog for the fu- 
ture ;” and diſmiſſed the meſſenger. 


When a coachman has cruſhed or crip- 

pled any paſſenger, he may be carried 
before a Commiſſaire, who gravely en- 
quires, whether the accident was occa- 
ſioned by the fore-wheels or by the hind 
ones ? If one ſhould die under the latter, 
no pecuniary damage can be recovered 
by the heirs at law, becauſe the coachman 
is anfwerable for the former, and even in 
this caſe there is a Police ſtandard, by 
which he is judged in a ſummary man- 
ner, ſo much. for arms and legs, the price 
is ready ſettled. —And we boaſt of being 
a Civilized nation! It is mere boaſt in- 
deed; we may think ſo, but no body elſe 
will believe it. 


THE A- 
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THEATRES. 


I fhall ſay nothing of the naftineſs 
that diſtinguiſh theſe places of general 
reſort, becauſe I would not wiſh to injure 
the property of the comedians ; nor ſhall _ 
I inveigh againſt the inſolence of the box- 
keepers, and other: ſervants of our thea- 
tres, as it would give ta the world a bad 
opinion of the proprietors themſelves, to 
whom ſome cenſorious readers might ap- 
ply the proverb, Like, maſter like man, and 
think it. a- truiſm. I intend to confine. 
myſelf to thoſe points that more material- 
ty concern the ſpectator when he is once 
got in, and has the good fortune to pro- 
cure a clean ſeat. 


Firft, let us ſurvey the Pit. Here 
every body ſtands. You wilt imagine 
that its inhabitants are the formidable 
umpires of taſte and dramatic producti- 
ons; this may or may not be, juſt as it 
| K 4 ſuits 
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ſuits the caprice or convenience of the 
Police, or the Lords of the Bedchamber ; 
who from making their maſter's bed, as 
we have obſerved before, have raiſed 
themſelves by degrees to judge of things 
which they hardly underſtand. Hence 
an actreſs is palmed upon the public : 
whether ſhe is good or bad is not the 
queſtion ; but whether ſhe has had the 
good fortune to pleaſe one or the whole 
of thoſe gentlemen, and every one knows 
what price ſhe has paid for her admiſſion. 
On the other hand, thoſe mighty mo- 
narchs of the ſtage have their Ladies of 
the Bedchamber ; and a young handſome 
fellow, who is deſirous to enliſt in the 
train of Melpomene or Thalia, knows at 
what rate he can purchaſe a commiſſion. 
From this true ſtate of the matter, let 
every one judge of the generality of 


French actor But to the Pit again: 


Not 
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Not a play is repreſented here without 
a guard of thirty men, with a few rounds 
each, to quiet the ſpectators. This inter- 
nal guard keeps the frequenters of the 
Pit in a kind of paſſive condition ; and 
whether you are tired, crouded, or bruiſ- 


ed, beware of giving any ſign of uneaſi- 


neſs or diſcontent. 


Yet that poor public pays to take, not 
what they wiſh for, but what is given 
them. Surrounded with armed men,. 
they muſt neither laugh too loud at a 


comedy, nor expreſs their feelings at a 


tragedy in too pointed a manner. 


Hence the Pit, except in ſome fits of a 
tranſient effervency, is mournfully dull; 


if one offers to give any ſign of his exiſt- 
ence he is collared by one of the guards, 


and carried, pro forma, before a Commiſ- 


faire ; I ſay for form ſake, for every one 
in the play-houſe is under martial law; 


the civil magiſtrate is only there to hear 
| K 5 and 
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and approve of the ſentence paſſed upon 
the culprit by the officer of the guard; 
who, upon the report, ſeldom exact, but 
often groundleſs of the ſoldier, orders the 
aecuſed party to priſon ; and the Commiſ- 
ſaire, without enquiring into the ment 
of the charge, or ſo much as daring to 
hint at the leaſt objection, ſigns the 


mittimus. 
FSST0S LOQGES. 


This is a modern refinement; or rather 

a public and very indecent nuiſance, in- 
troduced to pleaſe the humour of a few 
hundreds of our women of faſhion. Theſe 
are held by fubſcription from year to 
year; nay, from mother to daughter, as 
part of her inheritance. Nothing could 
ever be devifed or better calculated to fa-- 
vour the impertinent pride and idlenefs 
of a firſt rate actor, who being paid hand- 
ſomely by their ſhare of the fubſcripti- 
on, 
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on, even before the beginning of the ſea- 
ſon, takes no trouble about getung up 
new parts, but ſolicits, under ſame pre- 
tence or another, leave of abfence; and 
receives annually near 18,000 livres from 
the inhabitants of the capital, whilft he - 
is holding forth at Bruffels. - 


Another objection” againſt theſe hired 
boxes is, that the comedians have con- 
ſtantly refuſed to admit the authors of 
new plays to a ſhare in the ſubſcription 
money ; and they are fo ſenſihle of this 
advantage, that they are daily improving 
it by throwing part of the pit into dee 
kind of boxes. 


Whilſt the bk complains 3 ; 
ſuch encroachments on the liberty of 
the play-houfes, hear the apology ſet up 
by our Belles: * What! will you then, 
to oblige the canaills, compel me to hear 
out a whole play, when I am rich enough - 
to ſee only the laſt ſcene ? this is downs | 
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right tyranny, I proteſt—There is no Po- 
lice in France now-a-days. Since I can- 
not have the comedians to come to my 
own houſe, I will have the liberty to 
come in my plain diſhabille, enjoy my 
arm-chair, receive the homage of my 
humble ſuitors, and leave the place be- 
fore I am tired; it would be monſtrous 
to deprive me of all theſe indulgences, 
and poſitively encroach upon the prero- 
gatives of wealth and bon-ton.” * 


A lady therefore, to be in faſhion, muſt 
have her pelile- loge, her lap-dog, &c but 
above all a man-puppy, who ſtands, glaſs 
in hand, to tell her ladyſhip who comes 
in and goes out; name the actors, &c. 
whilſt the lady herſelf diſplays a fan, 
which by a modern contrivance anſwers 
all the purpoſes of an Opera-glaſs, with 
this advantage, that ſhe may ſee without 
being ſeen. Meanwhile the honeſt citi- 
zen, who, like a taſte-leſs plebeian, ima- 
gines that play-houſes are opened for 

enter- 
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entertainment, cannot get in for his mo- 
ney, becauſe part of the houſe is let by 
the year, though empty for the beſt part 
of it, ſo that he is obliged to put up, 
inſtead of rational amuſement, with the 
low and indecent farces acted on the 
booth of the Boulevars. 


A r 


The comedians will always remain ex- 
communicated till the king, parliament, 
and clergy think proper to repeal the 
church anathema, denounced againſt 
them. Such is the force of prejudice, 
or rather another proof of our national 
inconſiſtency. However, they had bet- 
ter laugh at the excommunication, than 
ſeek to have it repealed, or what would 
be a greater folly, buy it off, like their 
Italian comrades in this city, who have 
compounded: with the Pope, and pay a 
certain'ſum annually to keep off the ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure. 
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The celebrated actreſs, Mademoiſelle: 
Clairon, attempted once to bring the 
queſtion before the tribunal of juſtice, - 
but the advocate, or counſel, who ſigned - 
her brief for that purpoſe, had his name 
ſtruck out of the liſt, and by attempting 
to reconcile his client with the church, 
loſt a comfortable and lucrative. ſituation - 
in life; to ſhew the world, however, how 
good he preſumed the cauſe to be, he 
entered the carrier of the ſtage, where 
he met with little or no ſucceſs; ſo that, 
beſides the Pope's curſe, he was com- 
pletely damned by the public... 


Some time after this, the. lady above 


mentioned, incurred a © cenſure much 


heavier than all the papal bolts, ſne took - 
ſome offence, and ſulked with the public. 
An actor or actreſs, in this. caſe, be the 
pretenee-or reaſon what it may, is always 
wrong, The houſe being full, and the 
curtain drawn up, ſhe, on account of 

| ſome-- 
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ſome green-room difpute, refuſed to 
make her appearance. The pit was now 
as outrageous as a French pit could be, 
and the actreſs, for that night, was ſafely 
lodged in the. priſon of Fort L'Ev2que-; 
in Order, as ſhe thought, to be revenged 
of that impertinent public, and the ſaucy 
Lords of the Bedchamber who had con- 
fined her, ſne quitted the ſtage, in the 
humbie confidence that ſhe: would be en- 
treated to reaſſume the ſceptre of Mel- 
pomene, which, it muſt be owned, ſhe 
ſwayed with becoming dignity. . In this, 
however, ſhe was miſtaken; and ſhe had 
not left Parts three days, when ſhe was 
entirely forgotten. 


Lewis XIV. was peculiarly nice in the 
choice of actors; none could be admitted 
but thoſe who had a noble preſence and 
elegant ſtature ; but amongſt the preſent 
race of players, there are but too few 
that can boaſt of an impoſing appearance. 
What idea can a foreigner conceive of 

our 
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our theatrical taſte, when he ſees little 
diminutive creatures attempt to repreſent 
the grandeſt and moſt celebrated charac- 
ters recorded in hiftory ? He cannot but 
harbour a very indifferent opinion of our 
outward accompliſhments ; and his mere 
conjectures he palms afterwards as gene- 
ral truths upon his countrymen. 


Our performers daily decreaſe in height 
and ſize; thoſe who are of a ſhort ſta- 
ture, give the preference to ſhorter ones, 
thinking that theſe will prove a foil to 
make them appear to better advantage ; | 
and if this error prevails for one ſingle 
generation, we ſhall have none but Lilli- 
putians, who, by attempting to repreſent 
the heroes of ancient and modern times, 
will only be the caricatures of thoſe 


great men. 


In order to apologize for thoſe dwar- 
fiſh tragedians, it may be urged, that 
Alexander was a little man. I would 

have 
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have. admired him, and even with his 
head inclining on. one fide, when he was 
in his tent, or leading his army on to vic- 
tory and conqueſt; but now that he is 
dead, I wiſh too ſee him repreſented in 
a ſtile that beſt ſuits the idea I entertain 
of a man whoſe name has filled the 
world with wonder.—The former per- 
haps might be more characteriſtic, but 
nature ſhould ſometimes wear a maſk ; 
we like to ſee her perfections, not her 
faults. | 


OPERA-HOUSE.: 


We have, or rather we had, an Opera; 
Not that I allude to the late conflagration 
which levelled to the ground the ſuperb 
and coſtly edifice of the Palais Royal, 
but take my meaning literally : we had 
once an Opera, for what is now called by 
that name, is merely a Play-houſe, that 
opens and ſhuts regularly twice a week, to 
no other purpoſe than to keep up a mere 


appear- 
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appearance, Dancers we have none; 
foreign gold is the load-ſtone that at- 
tracts them all out of this country; nor 
is it any wonder, for the beſt performer 
in that line, who has an opportunity of 


jumping from a ſcanty ſalary of three 


thouſand livres into a fortune of as many 
guineas, to ſtay at home, muſt be either 
a fool or a zealous patriot indeed—All 
the world knows that we are neither. 


As for ſingers, they are entirely out of 
the queſtion ; and he certainly was a bold 
enterprizing genius ho firſt thought, 
that our language was ſuſceptible of that 
kind of muſic which is requiſite to form 
an Opera; the more ſo that, by a ſtrange 
contradiction, ſuch a ſyllable which end- 
ing in E mute is not pronounced in proſe, 
muſt be dwelt upon in poetry, and has | 
a very harſh. and guttural found. Theſe 
defects might, in ſome reſpect, be atoned, 
for, and the eye at leaſt gratißed by the 
2 of the moſt ſuperb. ſcenery ; but 

the. 
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the ſame are ſo often repeated, that the 
want of novelty, which alone could: ſup- 
port this kind of entertainment, muſt 
ſoon operate a revolution, and ſave the 
millions that are to be laid out in re- 
building the Opera-houſe. It is not, 
however, that we want for good muſic, 
Gluck and Picini deſerve the higheſt 
praiſe. But as long as they cannot re- 
form the language, and as long as the 
Eu Eu of an E mute will continue to 
grate my ear; the Opera can never be a 
favourite place of reſort for me. 


The balls given at this theatre are a 
moral evil, which loudly calls for redreſs, 
as it only ſerves to increafe that licenti- 
ouſneſs, or rather libertiniſm, which 
reigns uncontrouled in this metropolis, 
where vice rides triumphant, whilſt hum- 
ble virtue dares not lift up her eyes, fure 
to encounter, on every ſide, objects that 
muft ſhock her modeſty. The opera 
ball is the reſort of thoſe half-modeſe wo- 


men, 
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men, whoſe wantonneſs, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, is baſt/ul, an dares 
not yet break through all reſtrat:its. Here, 
under the maſk, they meet and are met; 
ſecure, under their diſguiſe, they give full 
ſcope to their vicious inclinations, be- 
cauſe indifferent as to guilt, they only 
ſtand in dread of the public opinion, 


which the next day they take care to court 
by the beſt diſſembled hypocriſy. 


In other countries, theſe nocturnal 
meetings are eſtimated only in proportion 
as the maſks prove entertaining, here we 
judge of them by their number; the talk 
of the next day is not that ſuch or ſuch 
maſk was witty and pleaſing, but that the 
place was monſftrouſly crowded ; ſo that a 
maſquerade is the very thing, if one is in 
danger of being ſtifled. 


* 


In theſe balls, however, our predeceſ- 


ſors gave themſelves up to mirth and jol- 
lity. 
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lity. It is not ſo now, and people are as 
reſerved in their converſation, as in any 
other public place where a man is almoſt 
ſure to find a ſpy in every one he ſpeaks 
to. One muſt either talk nonſenſe, or be 
ſilent, and dulin=1s, lead on by deſpotiſm, 
preſides 1n this as well as in other public 
places of diverſion. 


I have been preſent at a ball where 
there were not leſs than fifty ſoldiers, 
armed with horſe-piſtols under their do- 
minos, and fix rounds a-piece. This cir- 
cumſtance was not publicly known until 
the next day. But it muſt be owned, 
that this was a very ſtrange kind of enter- 
tainment ! 


When a Car:me, a Franciſcan, or a Bene- 
dictine friar has been ſo lucky as to eſcape 
from his Cloyſter, and to enjoy the ſight 
of the ball without being found out, he 
thinks himſelf greater than the Pope ; he 

does 
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does not know, perhaps, that the Levitic 
order are the very pillars of the Opera- 
houſe on thoſe nights, where they either 
come by appointment from ſome modeſt 
wanton, or, like the roaring lion, ſeeking 
for prey. I will maintain, that two-thirds 
of the ſeductions, which are the conſe- 
quence of theſe motley aſſemblies, may 
be laid to the charge of the clergy ; for 
in this particular they are not content with 
mere tything. 


The only matter which is treated here 
with a kind of ſolemnity, and as a buſi- 
neſs of the firſt importance, is a Quadrille- 
dance. The firſt time I ſaw it, I could 
hardly believe my eyes, as I had no 
thought that ſuch a trifle ever could be 
attended with ſo much pompoſity.—But 
dancing is now a-days looked upon more 
as à national affair, than a mere amuſe- 
ment. Our moſt celebrated milliners dreſs 
up a doll, in all the ſplendour of the 
reigning 
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reigning faſhion, it is ſent as a pattern in- 


to foreign countries; juſt ſo our dancing 


or ballet-maſters ſend a plan of a Ballet, 
of a Country- dance, or a Quadrille, to be 
performed ſix hundred miles from the ca- 
pital, and the letter that contains the pre- 
cious information, is received with far 
more pleafure than the account of a victo- 
ry by ſea or land Indeed, reader, I bluſh 
to own our national weakneſs, and how 
ſuperficial we really are, but I am bound 
to tell the truth, and 1 do not write a 
word 'beyond-it. | 


The price is ſix livres a-head, and for 
that money your ears are ſtunned by a 
muſic equally manotone and noiſy. If you 


have no amorous intrigue upon your 


hands, nor any-rendezvous to the purpoſe, 
you have no buſineſs here: as one-third 
at leaſt of the ſpectators come there only 
to have it in their power to ſay: © I was 
at the ball laſt night—prodigious fine 


the 
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the crowd was ſuch, that I hardly eſcaped 
being cruſhed to death.” 


„ A- GIRLS. 


A ſtranger would hardly think that we 
are in reality the moſt diſtreſt of all nati- 
ons, when he ſees, the immenſe ſums la- 
viſned in the purchaſe of the ſuperfluities 
for which an unbounded luxury is inſati- 
ably craving. The Opera-houſe is ſup- 
ported at a moſt extravagant expenſe, 

for no other purpoſe than apparently to 
favour the progreſs of effeminacy: be- 
cauſe the man forgetful of his dignity is 
more diſpoſed to ſubmit to paſſive obedi- 
ence, and is eaſily enſlaved. 


Nothing has been ſpared for the above 
political purpoſe, and the art of the Ope- 
ra-girls too well aniwers the views of go- 
vernment. They have deviſed thoſe 
wanton alluring poſtures, which kindle 
h deſire 
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deſire in a youthful mind. The boldneſs . 
of their looks, which ought to operate as 
a counterſpel, adds new fuel to the fire. 

The deluded youth pays, at the moſt ex- 
ceſſive rate, the firſt ſtep that leads him to 
ruin; for, although ſatiety and diſguſt is 
all the reſult of venal love, yet he conti- 
nues to ſupport his Harlot in all her ex- 
travagancies, becauſe it gives him the air 
of a man of faſhion, and he exhauſts a pa- 
trimony which his ungrateful miſtreſs 
often ſhares with her own footman, who 
is the favourite, and even penſioned rival 


of the fool of quality. 


As ſoon as a young girl has found means 
to elope from under the parental wing, 
ſhe flies to the Opera, where, by a parti- 
cular by-law, ſhe is free from all controul 
on the part of her friends, and literally 
becomes public property. She ſoon 
finds a keeper ; appears in the green 
room, glittering with diamonds, and re- 

L ceives 
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ceives the homage of her companions, 
who revere the new comer in proportion 
to the richneſs and brilliancy of her dreſs. 
There exiſts amongſt them a kind of diſ- 
tinction, and they are claſſed according to 
their reſpective opulence; ſo that the 
- wealthieſt does not look as if ſhe carried 
on the ſame trade with her ſiſters in ini- 
quity. She receives a new actreſs, or 
female dancer, with all the haughtineſs of 
conſcious ſuperiority, and aſſumes with 
her tradeſmen the air of a woman of qua- 
lity. In her prefence the Police Minos 
grins horrible a ghaſtly ſmile,” and the 
courtier ſeems to forget his ſelf-impor- 
tance. Every morning her toilet is decked 
with ſome new gifts, offered to that god- 
deſs of the day, by her doating votaries. 
The river Pactolus glides along her houſe 
in. a perpetual ſtream. A ſimple ſmile, a 
nod of protection, or the waving of her 
hand, turns a hundred heads, and makes 
her a world of new . 


THE 
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THE HOURS OF THE DAV. 


The different hours of the day offer by 
turns the image of perpetual motion and 
ſtagnating tranquillity, the ſcene ſhifts 
from one to the other in a conſtant ſucceſ- - 
ſion, and nearly within the ſame ſpace of 


time, 


At ſeven o'clock all the gardeners, who 
have been to market, return to their 
marſhes, beſtriding their hacks, or aſſes, 
with empty baſkets. One is not troubled 
then by the ratling of coaches, nor meet 
with any body in the ftreets but clerks 
going to their reſpective offices, with their 
heads dreſſed and profuſely powdered, at 
this unfaſhionable time of the day. 


About nine, the ſtreets are crouded 
with a ſwarm of barbers and hair-dreſſers, 
holding in one hand their curling-irons, 


in the other a ready dreſſed perriwig, their 
L 2 cloaths 


Ea. Loc. 
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cloaths bepowdered from top to bottom ; 
this 1s the livery of their profeſſion, on 
which account they are by the populace 
nicknamed Merlans (Whitings). At the 


Tame time the coffee-houſe waiters carry 


breakfaſts to the inhabitants of ready fur- 
niſhed apartments, whilſt our unexperi- 
enced centaures, followed by their foot- 
men, galloped away towards the Boule- 
vars, to the great terror of the harmleſs 


paſſenger, who is often the victim of their 
bad horſemanſhip. 


As the clock ſtrikes ten, a ſable cloud 
of lawyers, and other limbs of the law, 
in two dread-inſpiring diviſions march on 
towards the Palais and the Chatelet, the 
judges to ſleep, the pleaders to waſte 
their lungs, and the clients to loſe the beſt 
or win the worſt cauſe, according to the 
humour in which the judge awakes from 
his lumber. Nothing is to be met with, 
but men dreſſed in bands and black gowns, 
laden with bags full of briefs, rejoinders, 

| &c. 
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&c. plaintiffs and defendants in full cry 
atter them. | 


At twelve, money and change brokers 
haſten in crouds to the Bourſe, or Ex- 


change, whilſt the idlers lounge away to- 
wards the Palais Royal, to ſee, but much 
more to be ſeen. The Faubourg and 
ſtreet of S/. Honore, where dwell the Fi- 
nanciers and other men in place are, at 
this hour, filled with humble ſuitors, who 
come to ſolicit for penſions or places. 


Thoſe who make their heads and wits 
pay for the relief of their hungry ſto- 
machs, prepare themſelves to reſort un- 
der ſome of thoſe hoſpitable roofs, where 
genius in diftreſs is always ſure to find a 
good table; you may ſee them ſet off for 
ſo commendable an expedition in the beſt. 
dreſs they could hire or purchaſe, walk- 


ing on tiptoe for fear of ſplaſhing their 
" white ſtockings, and treading as light as 
— poſſible 
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poſſible from one end of Paris to the 
other ; avoiding, with the greateſt care, 
though not always with the deſired ſuc- 
ceſs, the unmerciful approach of carri- 
ages, eſpecially the hackney ones; as 
this is one of the moſt buſy hours of the 
day for thoſe uncomfortable vehicles ; 


| ſuch ig indeed the great demand for them, 


that the firſt caller gets in at one door, 
and a fecond, ſcaling on the other fide, 
fits himſelf down by the former, and then 
a formal appeal lies before the Commiſſaire, 
who determines the priority of right be- 
tween the contending parties. 


An hour after the ſtreets are cleared. 
It is dinner time—A perfect calm ſucceeds 
to the rattling ſtorm of coaches, vinaigret- 
tes, cabrioles, &c. but this tranquillity 1s 


.*ſoon diſturbed again. 


At a quarter paſt five, Hell is in a man- 
ner broke looſe. Wee to him who is 
| obliged 
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obliged to walk the ſtreets at that time, 
as they are blocked up by carriages eroſſ- 
ing each other, and racing it towards the 
play-houſes and public walks. 


Peace and quiet return again; and at 
ſeven in the evening all is ſilent, as if the 
whole city and its inhabitants were laid 
under the powerful ſpell of ſome enchant- 
er. It is the moſt dangerous part of the 
evening in autumn, becauſe the Guet, or 
watch, is not yet ſet, and many outrages 
are committed about that time. 


At nine o'clock the charm is deſtroyed, 
and the noiſe of carriages ſtuns once more 
your ears, and threatens the lives of the 
foot paſſengers : it proclaims the return 
of idle opulence from a tragedy, which 
they did not feel; or a comedy, which 
they would not underſtand, becauſe it held 


up too faithſul a mirror to their vices and 
folly. 


„ This 
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This is alſo the time when venal beau- 
ty ſtalks abroad, when the devoted vic- 
tims of debauchery, up to their ancles in 
mud, purſue the paſſengers, and accoſt 
them in a language ſuitable to a mind loſt 
to all feelings of decency and ſelf-eſteem. 
This 1s tolerated under pretence that 
public incontinency is the beſt pre ſerv- 
er of private chaſtity ; that proſtitution 
prevents violence, and that were it not for 
theſe votaries of promiſcuous love, the 
unruly paſſions of which human frailty 
is heir to, would intice man, who on the 
chapter of women is a monſter, to ſeduce 
innocence. All this may be true ; never 
indeed were rapes leſs known or talked 
of than in the preſent time, but whether 
this circumſtance may be adduced as an 
argument in ſupport of the toleration al- 
luded to, or implies a reflection on wo- 
mankind, is more than I dare attempt to 
determine. 


Mean- 
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Meanwhile theſe ſcandalous ſcenes are 
acted cloſe to the door of the honeſt 
tradeſman, whoſe daughters are both ear 
and eye witneſſes of what paſſes under 
their very. windows. The language and 
actions of thoſe deluded wretches be- 
comes a public lecture on the moſt infa- 
mous debauchery, and that mind muſt 
be ten times folded in Virtue's ſteel that 
can eſcape corruption, and amidſt the 
confuſed and ear-grating vociferations of 
Harlots, peruſe with attention and profit 
the Philoſopher's Treaty on Chaſtity. 


At eleven o'clock ſuppers are nearly 
ended, the coffee-houſe politicians, indi- 
gent ſcribblers, ſtarving garreteers, ſhut 
out from their places of reſort, are now 
on their way to their ready furniſhed 
apartments, if ſuch a name can be given 
to a ſmall room, or rather hole on the 
fifth or ſixth ſtory, where all ' the move- 
ables conſiſt in a couple of broken chairs, 

6: Py oo 
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a moſt wretched bed, and worſe bedding. 
The forlorn daughters of proſtitution give 
up their chace, or ſtand cloſe to the walls 
and in dark corners, leſt they ſhould be 
taken up by the Guet, or watch, who 


no beat their rounds: for the ſupreme 


legiſlator of the Canaille, the formidable 
Lieutenant de Police has ſaid, ** "Till ele- 
ven at night thou mayeſt revel in all man- 
ner of exceſs, inſult the paſſengers, ſhew 
thyſelf the diſgrace of thy ſex and huma- 
nity, but after that hour, thou ſhalt only 
be permitted to fin in private;” and in 
theſe matters that magiſtrate is the law 
and prophets. 


Between twelve and one, the ſnoring - 
tradeſman is rouſed by the rattling noiſe 
of the coaches. Such is the contempt of 
the great for every thing that might in 
any reſpect bring them to the ſtandard 


. of other men, that what is night for 


theſe, is by the former turned into day, 
for none but the plebeian can be mean 
| enough 
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enough to ſet with the ſun and riſe with 
that brilliant luminary, whoſe firſt chear- 
ing rays never were meant to irradiate 
any other being than the brutes, or what 
is till leſs in the eyes of the great, the 
labouring part of mankind. 


Long before the break of day, ten thou- 
ſand countrymen and women arrive at the 
gates of Paris, with the proviſions of 
fruit, pulſe, and flowers, and after hay- 
ing undergone a thorough ſearch from 
the officers, are permitted to enter the 
city, and carry their uſeful loads to the 
Halles, a place which is the mart for all 
the markets in Paris. And this is an- 
other amongſt the many grievances that 
daily increaſe the diſtreſs of the poor : 
as it favours only the foreſtallers and re- 
tailers, who ſell to the indigent the leav- 
ings of the rich, at a higher price than 
the latter purchaſe at the firſt hand. 
Every neceſſary of life is dearer by one- 
third to thoſe who, not being able to pro- 


cure 
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cure at once a certain quantity of provi- 
ſions, are obliged to buy of the loweſt re- 
tailer, who has bought at the ſecond hand 
what he ſells by retail. 


Thus the lower ſort of mechanics and 
journeymen pay for their wine, wood, 
butter, eggs, &c. at a far greater rate 
than the Duke of Orleans, or the Prince 
of Conde, and that great man, who enjoys 
three millions per annum, gets his provi- 
ſion much cheaper than the wreich who 
toils from morning to night to earn a 
ſcanty ſuſtenance. The former drinks 
the beſt of wines at the ſame price as 
the latter purchaſes from the next pub- 
lic houſe an adulterated and noxious be- 
verage. | 


Salt, for inſtance, that eſſential article, 
which nature gives ſo liberally, is retailed 
out at the extravagant rate of thirteen ſous 
per pound. The retailers pay that price 
for it to the contractor, or fermier-general 

of 
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of that department. They are not per- 
mittted, it is true, to increaſe the price, 
but then every body muſt live, they 
therefore mix it with any thing that can 
add to the weight; and I remember to 
have heard a little girl, in the innocence 
of her heart ſay to a cuſtomer, ** That 
ſhe could not let her have any falt then, 
becauſe her mamma, who was then out, 
had not yet put into it the uſual quantity 
of aſhes.” This abuſe is not only known 
and winked at, hut in ſome manner ſup- 
ported by government, who, by granting 
a licence to retail ſalt, which they ſell 
to the retailer at the very ſame price that 
the latter is to ſell it for, ſeem to give 
a tacit conſent to thoſe feen prac- 
tices. 


As to the wine, or rather baneful com- 
pounds ſold under that denomination by 
the publicans, it is by far more fatal to 
the lower claſs of people, who drink the 
poiſonous liquid. For nothing is ſo eaſy 

as 
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as to adulterate the wine, cyder, and 
brandy. The retailer ſhut up in his cel- 
lar, ſecretly performs the helliſh mixture, 
and yet we have not an inſtance of one 
of theſe wretches having been brought to 
the gallows, the juſt reward of thoſe mur- 
derous villains, more dangerous by far to 
mankind in general, than the moſt noto- 
rious malefactors. 


A chymiſt of great reputation has 
found out a liquid, by the uſe of which 
not only the adulteration 1s completely 
detected, but effectually prevented, where 
it has not yet taken place. So valuable 
a diſcovery entitles the author to the 
thanks of his fellow-citizens, and the 
particular attention of a ſovereign, who 
has at heart the welfare and preſervation 
of his ſubjects. But where is he to be 
found ? Upon repeated trials being made, 
it was proved to anſwer every requiſite 
purpoſe ; the inventor was praiſed, his 
diſcovery much admired, but no more. 

PP Monſ 
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Monſ. De JusTamoND, the ingenious 
chymiſt alluded to, had ſome thoughts 
of offering it to ſome perſons in England, 
but it ſeems that there, as well as here, 
ſecrets that have no other propriety than 
to ſerve the nation without enriching its 
rulers, are not thought worth attention. 
I remember to have read, in a letter from 
London, that the method was propoſed 
about eighteen months ago to a man in 
power, whoſe anſwer was: that govern- 
ment cared little about the quality, pro- 
vided , the quantity exported brought a 
ſufficient revenue to the Exchequer.” — 
Is this the anſwer of an Engliſhman ? Sa- 
cred humanity where haſt thou fled !— 
But let us complete our journal. 


At ſix in the morning, and until ſeven 
in the depth of winter; but by three 
hours earlier in the fine ſeaſon, the la- 
bourers and artificers quit their hard pil- 
lows, and return to their toils and fa- 
tigues—alas! after a day ſpent in all 

mer 
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manner of hardſhips, but ſoftened by the 
hopes of carrying ſome comfort to his 
unfortunate wife and children, he finds 
his little hovel inhabited by ſtrangers, his 
family turned out of doors, and his bed 
occupied by perſons unknown to him 
This is an enigma for the reader, if he is 
unacquainted with our barbarous laws and 
cuſtoms. In this caſe, let him peruſe the 
following chapter. Its ſubject may be 
called the Coup de Grace given by deſpo- 
tiſm to forlorn indigence. 


CAPITATION OR POLL-TAX. 


This tax, though not perhaps ſo heavy 
and grievous as the fenths and the duties 
laid upon the entrance of the commodi- 
ties and even neceſſaries of life, is far 
more cruel, as it is levelled at the perſon 
of the inhabitant. —Thanks to the fer- 
tile imagination of thoſe public leeches, 
called Financiers; the Capitation, whoſe 


very name conveys the idea of ſervitude, 
takes 
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takes daily ſtrides towards an arbitrary 
increaſe, which would ſoon. make of it a 
burthenſome impoſition, were not the 
way opened to reclamation againſt this 
oppreſſion. The Prevot des Marchands, 
or Mayor of Paris, is judge in theſe mat- 
ters, and will, if applied to in time, re- 
dreſs the grievance complained of; but 
will every Prevot des Marchands be as ho- 
neſt as a CAUMARTIN ?—The odds are 
againſt it. 


If an inhabitant is backward in paying 
his Capitation, he is not proceeded againſt 
in the common law, that is to ſay, that 
his furniture and moveables are not di- 
rely ſeized upon and ſold on the ſpot, 
but he is put under martial law, and this 
alludes to the concluding words of the 
foregoing chapter. The collector, in the 
King's name, ſends garriſon at free quar- 
ters in the houſe of the delinquent ; they 
will ſleep in his bed, and humanely indulge 
him to lay on the boards. 


There 
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There are Caprtations ſo low as thirty 
ſols ; but the King's brave troops will find 
their way to the moſt wretched habitati- 
on, to exact the tribute from the induſtri- 
ous but unfortunate parent of a large fa- 
mily, to whom government ought, in 
juſtice and mercy, to allow ſome trifle 
towards repairing an hovel opened to all 
the inclemency of the weather. 


Every ſubject, not even excepting the 
Dauphin himſelf, pays the Poll-tax ; the 
clergy however, with their uſual fineſſe, 
and in the name of that Being whom 
they daily inſult more than they ſerve his 
cauſe, have aſked, and obtained, to be 
free from a burthen which, amongſt 
others, they have charitably ſhaken off 
from their own ſhoulders, © that it might 


lie heavier upon thoſe of the people.” 
Ever true to their own doctrine, but more 
ſo to their intereſt: Their heaven they 
promiſe, but our earth they covet,” 


Jean 
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Jean Jacques Rouſſeau, who certainly 
was better than them all, having refuſed 
to pay his Capitation, by reaſon that the 
city corporation, who were then ma- 
nagers of the Opera-houſe, owed him 
60,000 livres, for his Devin du Village, 
was threatened with a garriſon. When 
the receiver having been timely inform- 
ed, laid the important caſe before the 
Previt and Aldermen in common council 
aſſembled, a motion was inſtantly made, 
and by a great majority, the city Sanbe- 
drin reſolved generouſly, to forgive. the au- 
thor of Emile the three livres twelve ſols 
Capitation; but not a word was ſpoken 


of the 60,000 livres claimed by that 
great man. 


I can vouch to the truth of this fact, 
as I was witneſs of the proceedings againſt 
Rouſſeau, and his obſtinate refuſal to com- 


ply. It was not for the ſum itſelf, no 
man ever had a more ſovereign contempt 
for pecuniary concerns; beſides, the above 


% 
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quota 15 no more than the rate of a com- 
mon maid-ſervant, but he looked upon it 
as a piece of injuſtice, in which he would 
have thought himſelf an accomplice, had 
he paid the iniquitous demand. He 
ſtrictly forbad his wife and friends to pay 
for him, under pain of incurring his diſ- 
pleaſure and indignation. It was in vain 
to remonſtrate, that the King's garriſon 
in theſe caſes have no kind of regard for 
celebrated wiiters whoever they may be. 
Well, would he reply, let it be fo; let 
them take poſſeſſion of my room, and 
even the bed, I ſhall go, ſet myſelf down 
at the foot of a tree, and there wait quiet- 
ly for death. He was a man capable of 
doing as he ſaid. Luckily the magiſtrate 
found him out in time to prevent it: he 
lived then in an apartment, on the fifth 
ſtory, in the Rue Platriere, not far from 
the Poſt-office, 


CON- 
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Were I to continue the detail of our 


vices and follies, it would ſwell this work 


to a couple of folios, and ſerve no other 
Purpoſe than to expoſe them, without 


effecting any ſalutary alteration amongſt 


us. Our women would ſtill remain what 
they are, coquets, until thirty, nor would 


they give over their pretenſions to beauty 


and love, until they find that neither 
rouge nor coſmetics, laid ever ſo artfully, 
can hide from the preying eye of a mali- 
cious world the authentic certificate of 
their age, deeply engraved on their once 
admired faces, by the rude hand of all 
deſtroying time, and that they can no 
longer paſs their ſhrivelled wrinkles for 
lovely dimples. In ſhort, they would, as 
they do now, end in religious hypocriſy, 


a life ſpent in folly and diſſipation. 


3 On 


4 
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On the other hand, our men of quality 
would continue in their faſhionable vices. 
The middling ſtate, and our populace, 
in their ignorance, wretchedneſs, and ab 
ſurdities ; and Paris remain to the end of 
its exiſtence, the dirtieſt, moſt debauch- 
ed, pooreſt, and yet the moſt ridiculouſly 
proud and preſumptuous of all the cities 
built ſince the deſtruction of Babylon. 


Voila PARIS I— Ork vous EN SEMBLE ? 


POS T- 
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QJuid rides? Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.— 


OW I came by that ſcrap of Latin, 
1 good reader, or whether I under- 
ſtand it or not, is neither worth your 
while to enquire, nor mine to tell, Ican 
however inform you what J mean by it, 
and that is, A fool is often the ſport of 
a greater fool than himſelf.” 


You ſeem diſpleaſed ſerene reader, I 
cannot help it, for I think the ſaying 
very applicable m the preſent caſe; I 
mean to do more, I ſhall prove it, and 
whether your ſelf- pride allows it or not, 
I know conſcience muſt, and that is 
enough for me. 


Placed at three hundred miles diſtance, 
you have laughed at the folly of the Pa- 
riſians, ſo have I for ten years together 


on 
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on the very ſpot. But at my return to 
London, I ſhook my head and ſaid, Tris 
is PARIS AGAIN I' The ſtreets are clean- 
er and more commodious, I own it, but 
ſhould the difference between the Engliſh 
and French metropolis, between the a- 
bode of freedom and ſlavery, conſiſt only 
in mere acceſſaries and outward orna- 
ments? The diftinftion ought to exiſt 
between men and men. The Britons 
ſhould be known by a practice of all thoſe 
virtues which become the ſons of liberty, 
and preſerve unſullied their noble inhe- 
ritance, by continuing to be the terror and 
admiration, as they are objects of envy 
to all Europe. But how low are the 
mighty fallen! we are Frenchin our very 
manner of eating Our women have firſt 
caught the contagion: they live, they talk, 
they love 2 la Frangoiſe; and our men, to 
ſhow that Engliſh genius, can improve 
upon every thing, are become far more 
diſſolute in their morals, more effemi- 


nate 


no s r 
nate in their manner of living, and more 
extravagant in dreſs; in fine, greater cox - 
combs than the moſt finical Frenchman. 
Thus with their dancers, friſeurs, and 
impures, we have imported all the vices 
and follies of thoſe modern nn 
without a grain of their virtues. u. ag 


1 do not mean to caſt a general reflec. 
on, and paſs ſo heavy a cenſure on the 
whole nation Thanks to Heaven! there 
are ſtill ſome men who are an honour to 
their country. May they continue in thoſe 
principles, and remember, that there is 
not a being more contemptible and Tir 
diculous, than a Frenchified Engliſh- 


man.— But as I mean in this Poſtface to 
draw a ſhort parallel between the. two 
Capitals, let us examine the advantages 


we have above our neighbours, . 


One of the greateſt ratio b iptkö 
French groan under, ariſe from that᷑ warm 
of government ſpies, who furround them 

M on 
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on all ſides, introduce themſelves into 
their families, and betray their ſecrets to 
a deſpotic miniſter. We have no ſuch 
wretches, or if there are any, it is to 
watch the man in place; but this is only 
between miniſter and miniſter, the ho- 
neſt man has nothing to dread from them. 
—Yet are we not curſed with a greater 
evil? We have informers, the worſt, 
the meaneſt, the moſt infamous herd of 
degraded mankind. The former, by 
catching at every word you utter, will 
perhaps bring upon you a temporary con- 
finement.— The latter may endanger your 
life Shame, eternal ſhame upon that 
government, who Encourages and rewards 
ſuch wretches! It is Shylock's bond, fo 


much for a pound of human fleſh, 


The French are deprived of the liber- 
ty of the preſs we enjoy it without con- 
troul-—But what is the uſe we make of 
this our conſtitutional privilege ?—Our 

newſpapers 
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newſpapers are turned to the worſt of 
purpoſes—our pampbleteers indulge their 

own ſpleen, without conſulting the gene- 
ral good—they revile men in power, not 


to point out to them more eligible plans, 
but for the mere purpoſe of treating them 
with the moſt opprobious language. I 
have read all the political reveries of our 
ſtate reformers, on both ſides of the quet- 
tion, and this lecture has convinced me, 
that we are in temporal, what divines are, 
or at leaſt have been, im religious matters, 
embroiling every thing, and enen 
as it were, confuſion ieſelf.” | 
What every rational * ought to 
underſtand by the liberty of the preſs, is 
the freedom of delivering his thoughts 
upon every object in which, as a mem- 
ber of ſociety, he finds himfzlf e concern- 
ed; to cenſure che miſconduct, of the 
ſtateſmen, not to abuſe them: For po- 
litical pamphlets ſnould be no more than 


an expoſtulating conver ſation between the 
M 2 ſubject 
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ſubject and the ruling powers ſome good 
might then be done: but, in order to 
enforce argument, is it neceſſary to rail 
at ſacred Majeſty, and groſly inſult the 
man in the miniſter? 


The W has indulged his ſub- 
jets with the liberty of the preſs—it was 
abuſed as ſoon as granted. To prevent 
licentiouſneſs, it was ordered that no 
books on any ſubject ſhould be publiſhed, 
without the real name of the author. This 
regulation is wile, and no ways inimical 
to the liberty of the preſs; it only checks 
the career of thoſe aſſaſſins who ſet upon 
you in the dark, and ſtab you in the ten- 
dereſt part. A well-meaning man finds 
fault where there is any, tells it to the 
world, and ſhould not be afraid to avow 
himſelf, ſince he is conſcious of intending 
no harm, but on the contrary, of endea- 
| vouring to do good. The cowardly abu- 
ſive ſ cribbler may fly the light, becauſe 


he 
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he dreads it—the honeſt man has no ſuch 
fears about him. 


In 1 they pos i of their cri- 
minal hw—ls ours better regulated? 1 


will not enter into a diſſertation about the 
matter, it would carry me too far: but 
let us ſuppoſe that we are ſuperior to 
them in this reſpec i are they not ſo to us 
in point of civil law, at leaſt in what re- 
om matters between dedtor and' credi- 

I ſhudder when J think it is in the 
power of every villain to deprive'a man, 
not only of his liberty, but ever of his fu- 
ture proſpect in life, by ſwearing a falfe 
debt againſt him: The unfortunate victim 
is taken up and impriſoned for want of 
bail, the real creditors take the alarm, 
twenty detainers are lodged in an inſtant, 
and the man'is ruined. But he may try 
the cauſe—granted; yet what avails it 
him, the plaintiff, who keeps out of the 
way or flies the country, is caſt for non- 
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appearance, and for your comfort, yu 
have a counſel to fee, an attorney's bill to 
diſcharge, and other expenſes to defray. 
It is not long ſince, a worthy and reſpec- 
table tradeſman of Coventry-fireet, very 
active in proſecuting ſwindlers, was ar- 
reſted for 1 lool. at the ſuit of one of thoſe 
wretches—a raſcal without hardly a ſhirt 
to his back, ſwears to a debt of 110cl. 
and is belieyed !—And why not? the 
oath. brings money to the - perſon who 
tenders it, and, take it who liſts.—In 
France, a debtor is ſummoned to appear, 
has ſufficient time allowed him, nor is he 
caſt, but upon the authenticity of the 


vouchers produced againſt him wh the 
creditor. 


The French pay little or no poor's rates 
—no wonder that their cities and towns 
ſhould be filled with beggars. But we 
are oppreſſed with a very grievous tax to 
prevent the fame ill- convenience; yet I 

cannot 
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cannot walk the ſtreets of London, with- 


% 


out being ſhocked at the ſight of human 


miſery; whilſt the more ſturdy beggars of 
both ſexes follow to force an alm from 
the paſſenger, or abuſe him it he refuſes 


it. But you will ſay, there are good laws 


to prevent it; if ſo, why are they not 
put in force? 


Vou have laughed with me at the ſu- 
perſtition and credulity of the populace— 
and does not every Frenchman that comes 
over, find you far more weak and credu- 
lous than: any of his countrymen ?” Are 


you not conſtantly the dupes of quacks of 


every denomination—in politics, phyſic, 


and even religion? Are you not daily im- 


poſed upon by thoſe French Refugees, 


who read, dance, cook, and draw teeth, 


and get more in a month, from your miſ- 


placed generoſity, than they could earn in 


half a ſcore of years on the Continent: 


where they would ſuffer the firſt-rate ge- 
M 4 nius 
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nius of this country to linger away his 
life in yretchedneſs and obſcurity ;— 
whilſt we laviſh thouſands upon their 
moſt needy adventurers.—Then, reader, 
clap your hand to your breaſt, and anſwer 
the queſtion :—Who are the Fools 


The deſcription of a French phyſician 
has a little ruffled the gravity of your 
countenance—ſo much the better. Now 
diveſt him of that foppery which 1s inhe- 
rent to every Frenchman, but would fit 
very aukwardly upon an Engliſn Eſculapi- 
us; only examine the former as to his. 
ignorance, you will think yourſelf per- 
fectly at home; the ſame uncertainty in 
their art, the ſame obſtinacy in following 
their old beaten track, be the conſequence 
what it may ; in ſhort, the ſame invete- 
racy againſt quacks, and only differing 
from the latter, in that they are ſo by pa- 
tent, What the celebrated Chancellor 


Bacon reports as the irreverend jeſt of a 
| Jew 
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Jew Phyſician, though perhaps his own, 
may be applied to the whole tribe of Me- 
dicinæ Doctores: © Like biſhops they have 
the power of W and ae. and no- 
thing more. 


You ION aſtoniſhed at the formidable 
army of venal | beauties ſcattered about 
Paris, to the number of 40,000 effective 
women: Then you have not muſtered 
the female forces of this capital, other- 
wiſe, excluſive of volunteers, you would 
think them a match at leaſt, and that in 
every reſpect of impudence and infamy. 
But here I drop the curtain. 


I could continue the compariſon fur- 
ther, but I am not writing a volume; be- 
ſides, I am checked in my career by the 
Publiſher, who is afraid left I ſhould ex- 
ceed certain bounds, which he knows to - 
be the ne plus ultra of the expenſes which 
you wiſh to be at for the purchaſe of a 

Ms - © book. 
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book. And ſuch amongſt you, who ſcru- 
ple not to pay twenty guineas for the ca- 
pers of a French dancer, would not be- 
ſtow five ſhillings to reſcue the works of 
a Bacon from total oblivion—well, then, 
adieu !—Yet I will have the laſt word, 
and tell you, that the London Ceckney is 
as abſurd, as conceited, and as ridiculous, 
as the Badaud de Paris. —And fo ſaying, 
leave you to your private meditation. 
From my Garret, 
April 15th, 1782. 


